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PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








India Office, 27th Sept., 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA in COUNCIL. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that Appointments to the Indian 
Depart t of Assistant-E Grade, vSalons 
yoy B20 t) per annum, wit Cr aceiabie in 1874, for suc 
Candidates ar may on ‘ound duly qualified. 
For further particulars apply. by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, 8.W. 


OTICE.—The ARCHIEPISCOPAL LIBRARY 
at LAMBETH PALACE a be CLOSED for the Vacation, 
from the 30th of August, for SIX Weeks. 
Lambeth Library, 24th August, 1872. 





ERBY SCHOOL.—An EXHIBITION (521. 10s. 
hy? sume) oem pepabte at Cambridge for three years, will be offered 
ad *. n, aieibie. in June, 1873. Boys entered next Michaelmas 


hye GLYN’S SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS. 
WINTER A READINGS, un and Mrs. * Dalla ais va twill “Teach “Heading 
ot! Elocution Cy h her leisure from public engagements. Letters 





TSE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 
The ensuing TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 13th 


of September. 
nu ‘A Prospectus will be sent on application to the Rev. the Heap 
ASTER. 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWOOD. SURREY. Principals—Mrs. and Miss 

RICHARDSON. —The NEXT TERM will commence (D. v. , the 17th 

, 65, 85, or 100 Guineas, the latter includin, poe 4 





Rorat ACADEMY of ARTS.—A MASTER 
is REQUIRED who shall Tin the Satie of Cuntepeie 
in the Upper and Preliminary Schools Painti' In the latter 
Pncol, in which oil ppatings and objects of still-life fe will be placed as 
models before the a, e will be expected to Teach the echnical 
Processes of the Art, to give general information as to the _— 
tice of oh haps Sexo of ngs ng: The salary will be 3001. _— 
—Applica din their names, together wi 
evidences ‘of thelr ability, on or nK. £ the 16th of November. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Fees, 
— and Crystal Palace Ticket. Examinations at the end of each 





RIGHTON COLLEG E.— 
Principal—The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., 
Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will COM MENCE on TUESDAY, September 24. 
The College ie liberally endowed with Scholarships, tenable both at 
the —— and at Oxford and Cambridge.—Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. the Secretary, Brighton College. 


Dallas-Glyn, care of Mr. Carter, 6, Hanover- 
square, W. 


READINGS a F. KEMPSTER, M.A. Oxon.— 
R will be glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC 
ADING For Terms and Opinions of A 
a’ 





, address Mr. Kempster, Mr. Goodwi 
5a, Tatocster- place, Leicester-square, London. 


T° LITERARY INSTITUTES.—Madame 
RONN IGER will be happy ¢ to p enter | into Arrangements with the 
above for her “ 

Also for her Lectures on “ Macbeth,” with Illustrative Readin 
“The Great German Compose! ‘The Songs of land,” and ot er 

ubjects.—For Opinions of th the Pik &c., address Madame Rownnicer, 
1, ‘Abingdon Villas, Kensington, London, W. 

Madame R. will Lactose at the EDINBURGH LIFERAY INSTI- 
TUTE, on Jani wo h, and for the PETERHEAD YO oe MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASEOCIATION, on February ith, and 4 accept 
engagement 


ieod 














(Capital, 50,000 dollars.) 





NDERSON'S UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW.— 

tees invite scantttetes for the Chairs of NATURAL 

EDICAL JUR ISPRU DENCE.—Applications 

to be lodged on or before the 28th of August with the Secretary, who 

will furnish information AA J the duties and terms of the appoint- 
ments. J. B. KIDSTON, Secretary. 

50, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow, 7th August, 1872. 





TEACHER OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES WANTED. 


R° YAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

A VACANCY now occurs in the FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPART- 
MENT of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. e Teacher 
must be competent to give instruction in FRENCH and GERMAN. 
The Remuneration of the Teacher arises — the Fees of the Pupil: 
which, at the present time. amount to a’ . perannum. He wil 
be expected to commence his duties, if pesuthie on the ist of November 
next.—For the other conditions, application to be made to Mr. WILLIAM 
Simms. Assistant-Secretary, Linen Hall, Belfast, to whom Testimonials 
must be forwarded, not later than the 6th of ptember. 

W. J. C, ALLEN, Secretary. 

Belfast, August 15, 1872. 


U ILDEALL COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
URY ST. EDMUND'S. 
SCHOOLMASTER FOR 150 BOYS WANTED. 


The Master, who must be a Member of the Church of E; 
teach Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arithm: 
Greek a and the Elements of Mathematics and 





land, is to 
etic, 
of the Latin ‘ond 
from 


h Boy. ers. 10l. for 
Coals and Forms for the School-room will be aiiswea by the Trustees 
of the Rehoo ‘Mas 

er 


ter will be epocinted by the Trustees to assist the 
Head Master in the duties of the Sch 

The Master will be e citings ted . enter upon his duties at the close of 
the next Christmas eo da: 

Applications to S to James Sparke, Esq., Solicitor to the 
ager Bury St. Gamunds, of whom further particulars may be 
hi at whose Office the Charity Commission Scheme for the 
Reculation of the School may be seen. Testimonials, sealed and pust 
pela directed to the Trustees of the Guildhall Feoffment, to be 
rwarded, under cover, to him on or before the Ist day of November 


next. JAMES ARKE, 
Solicitor to the Trustees of Guildhall Feoffment. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, August 15, 1872. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
The next Session commences on the 7th October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be ee fourteen years of age, 
and those under fifteen will be required to re! —_— examina- 
tion in English, Arithmetic, pee the Elements omer tas 

pectuses of the several Departments of the Classes, the 
Evening Classes, and the Medical School, and of the Dag, Classe, and 
Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be sent on application. 
J. G@. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing ACADEMICAL YEAR 

is pew ready. The College is close to the Temple Station of the Metro- 

~ tan Railway, and there is an entrance to it from the Thames 

mbankment. —Apply. personally or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
wincHam, Esq., Secretary. 











FOUNDED 1849. INCORPORATED 1869. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
Bedford-square, London.—The SESSION, 1873-73, will BEGIN 
on THURSDA tober 10. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free admission for two years 
to five classes, will be OPEN for competition reer po oe grange at the 
beginning of next October. re their 
Dames to the Secretary Ky 8 b wit hh par- 
ticulars of scholarships, boarding, &c., may be free at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
unded under the auspices sw the late Richard Cobden ; 
pane: 10th July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R. SE. (late Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 
The aim of this College is to afford an Education - ee highest 











OVER CcCOLLEG E 


President—The Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. 
Head Master—Rev. Wm. Bell, M.A. Christ College, Cambridge. 
Terms—Tuition fees from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Annum, 
according to age. Charge for Boarders in Head Master’s House, 4vl., 
in addition to School Fees. 
The College will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September 18. 


WIMBLEDON BCROOL, SURREY, S.W. 
Rev, JOHN M. BRACKENBURY, M.A., of St. John's College, 
dge. 


Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 








AME RICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
an Agency for Lecturers, Readers, Singers, Authors, &c. 
Chief Ofice—COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 

Solicits Correspondence with panes ditati 





ing a Professional Visit 
merica. 
J. A. Froude, pened } Tote, 


et eee jones in England : Justin 
M‘C S. Phillips Day. Mrs. Scott-Siddons rs. Dallas-Glyn, 
Wilkie e Coltios, James’ M. Webli, Henry Nichols, ty 





ABINET COLLECTION of PICTURES, in- 
cluding some fine Examples by Old Crome, Miiller, The Carracci, 
reughel, &c., and a chef-d’wuvre by Jan Molenaer, representing a 
Village Féte, containing nearly 100 Figures, this and several others 
being signed and dated. 
On View at Marruew Tuomrson’s, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish. 
square 


ant 


by private address card, between the hours of 10 and 5 





The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and discipline of 
the great schools with especial means of advancement in all the dif- 
ferent studies that have been introduced into the competitive examina- 
tions for Military, Naval, and Civil Appointments. 

The School, which is limited to one hundred boys, is divided into 
gmail classes, so that each boy receives much attention individually. 

The Honours obtained during the last ten years include cighty 
successful didates for the competitive examination fer Woolwic 
and ninety for Sandhurst, and of these six have at diffenent times 
obtained the first place on the Lists. 

The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, the 3rd of September. 

For further particulars apply to either of the Head Masters. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43, Belsize-park-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
The COLLEGE will RE- ‘OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September 25th. 
The Course of Study all th hes of a solid High-class 
Educativn, including - English, he German, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek Lan res on Literary and 5 








o’clock. 


Hc -CLASS PICTURES of the British and 

Schools, and a Collection of choice Warne Colour 
DRAWINGS. cael with the pes oT from_the les of the 
different Artists, always ON VIEW a M‘LEAN'S. i Gallery, 
17, Haymarket (next door to the Theatre). 


C. STEVENS'S SCIENTIFIC, NATURAL 

e HISTORY, and HORTICULTURAL SALE ROOMS, 38, King- 

street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 
nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 


N£6l LECTED CLABSES. —Gentlemen (Adults) 
or LATIN" nae invited to ape a * a yy SS — 
whose Books ks and § stem of ply to have Goon sevioend an and highly 

















Writing, ‘Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Singing, Pianoforte, 
Calisthenies. Pupils not desirous of attending the Course may select 
two or more studies. A Junior Class is formed for Pupils from Five 
to Twelve Years of Age. The Lectures are open to adults. Classes are 
formed in any of the Sy = the tty of six names. ee 
in attendance—W. Hughes, E: me, Fi A. Rereste, Esq., -, of 
the valve, of Paris, Prof. achheim, Ph.D. 

Prof. Volpe, J. Tenneilli_Calkin, Faq. ay he Conservatoire, 
‘arren, Esq., Herr Althaus, Frederic Nash, Esq, 
peeeere, Fisk, a“. a London 5 Valverde Cojlege, Claude Heyes, Esq. 
tuses, with full particulars of Board, Fees, &c., may be had 

on app ication to Miss Haswe t, at the College 


DUCATION in BERLIN.—Friulein GoErRInG 

receives a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES. Especial 
care is devoted to the study of Music and Lan -* Re og a and 
Garden situated in the healthiest part of Berlin ein Goering 
was some years in England, and the family in which she olein will S 
most haouy te give her the highest recommendations. Mr refer- 
ences had on application va Miss Goering, Neu-Schoemberg 1, 
Berlin. -_ lish references :— ra Lady Peyton, ‘Strato Audley, 
Bicester ; Mrs. H. B. Heuhey, ‘Aldi bourne 


DUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BRIGHTON. Established 
more than twenty years. Resident Foreign Governesses and the first 
for Children of ———— and 
Professional Men of oe famil For 
address R. S. T., care of ears. Treacher, N North-street, B Brighton. 


DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT. — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to reeeive ONE or TWO PUPILS 
to Board and Educate.—10, Cliff-terrace, Kendal. 


RIGHTON.—A VACANCY offers after the 
Vacation for a YOUNG LADY to be received into a select and 
long-established SCHOUL on eligible terms. he Instruction em- 
braces English in all its branches, with the use of the Globes, Music 
by an eminent teacher, French and German by native ladies. The 
highest references given to several parties who have had Daughters 
educated and finished in the Establishment, as well as to the Pupils 
themselves. Terms, with Laundress, Fifty Guineas per annum, with- 
out any extras of any kind.— Letters address rs. Honineton, 
Post-Office, Hornsey-road, will be forwarded. 


[DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL. 

Candidates for Admission are specially prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
pédionbe and late Examiner of Candidates for Appointments in 
the Indian Civil Engineering Service. Pupils ma: a Resident or 

on-resident.—Address 67, High-street, Clapham, 8. 





























order, harmonizing with the wants and spirit of the 
by traditional usages, this College assigns a peheuastentok place in its 
oe to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
he AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE SDAY, 18th 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. scope 
te Applications for Admission should be addressed Lj the Secretary, at 
¢ College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlese: 








RAVELLING TUTOR.—An English Gentle- 
man, who has graduated with honours at the Dublin Uni 


d by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 
great ‘Authorities. pe FD Zeta, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 8.W. 


A& GENTLEMAN, who has a SON about entering 

Cambridge next rene wishes to place him in the mean time in 
the FAMILY of a CL. YMAN, or Gentleman of religious prin- 
ciples, with whom he could read.—Address H. B., Barker & 
Co., 1, Castle-court, Cornhill, E.C. 


A @ GENTLEMAN, well-acquainted with MS. and 
RECORDS, is prepared to MAKE SEARCHES, &c. and 

TRANSLATIONS from the Public Records, or any other Repository 

of see Adee Scrutator, 115, Cornwall-road, Westbourne Park, 
ndon. 


YO AUTHORS, &c.—INDEXES carefully com- 
iled, MSS. repared for the Press, and Proof-Sheets corrected, 
by a Printers Reader of many years’ experience. Terms moderate.— 
Inpex, 49, Ghscoum Islington, N 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman having ca 
may connect himself with a First-class Literary Pabtication _ 
Principals may address in confidence to M. E. 8., care of Mr. Todd, 
Percy Chambers, Northumberland-street, Strand. 


HE PRESS.—The Advertiser, who has had 
Seunty Gre Years’ Practical Experience in Newspa; 

Ree, Reporter, Sub-editor, &c., is open to an ENGAGEMENT. — 
‘Address Arovs, 8, St. James’ s-street, ‘As ley-road, Bristo! 


0  eDITORS, &c.— PARIS CORRESPON- 

CE.—A Journalist of experience is at liberty So contribute 

a DAILY. or WEEKLY PARIS LETTER to a First-class London, 

Provincial, or American Paper. Entrée into Society. Published spe- 
cimens forwarded.—Address Eprtor, Poste Restante, Paris. 


UBLISHER. —A Gentleman will be shortly 

DISENGAGED. He has for nine years been Publisher to a First- 
Class Literary Journal, and has a large Advertising Connexion with 
Publishers and General Advertisers. Could accept the Agency of an 
American or Provincial Newspaper.—Address W. A., 17, Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


HE PRESS. — WANTED, an efficient RE- 

PORTER for a Local Journal. Must be a Verbatim Shorthand 

b tea and a good Paragraphist.—Apply to Messrs. Buace & Son, 
‘aunton. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
Wanted, at Michaelmas next, an efficient ASSISTANT as 
MANAGER under the rans al in a first-class business in the West 
of Fngland, to board and ize in the house. He must be well up in 
Modern Books, and Le a Churehman- A good address and manners 
dispen and energetic young man, a comfort- 





care 0! 





























and acquired in Berlin a thorough knowledge of Corman. wishes for 
an ENGAGEMENT as above —B.A., .B,, care of Mr. Gammell, 
Bookseller, 35, High-street, Camden '‘fown, London, N.W. 





able home _" liberal salary is offered. —Letters. stating age, experience, 
salary required, wi d Liner, to the care of 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 
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Mi erssion, ree HOSPITAL. — The WINTER 
SESSION, 1872-73, will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 1, with 
Y ADDRESS, at Three o'clock, by Dr. JOHN 


NTRODUCTOR 
h the Prizes awarded during the past 


e THonko WGOOD, after whic 
year will be distrib’ uted. 
For information respecting the subjects for the Entrance Scholarships, 
aay ee of Students, and other information, apply to the Dean, 
r. AYLEY. 


EDICAL EDUCATION. _ST. MA RY g HOS. 
PITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, will OPEN on WED- 
NESDAY., October 2, 1872, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by 
A. T. NORTON, Esq., at 3°30 p.m. 
. MEDICAL TUTOR directs and assists the Students daily in the 
practical portion of their studies. 





The Prospectus, containing full information with regard to the 
Special System of Instruction, and the a nage Prizes, and 
{r. Kxorr, the 


at the Hospital, or to 
W. B. OHBADLE, M.D., » Dee of ‘the School. 


Appointments, may be 8 on application to 
Registrar, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
T. BAETHOLONEW'S HOSPITAL AND 
GE. 

Two Classes are held at St. preerr 's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matricu- 
lation Examination at the + ged of London—from October to 
January, aud from March to June. 

(1.) Classies, French, English, Modern Geography, and English His- 





ry— Malcolm Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(2.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—The Rey. E. S. Carlos, B.A. 
Coll. Cambridge. 


n. 
(3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Fee for the Course of Three acai Guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2)— Five Guineas 

Fee for (3)—T wo Guineas. 

The Classis not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
Mr. Laing is prepared to hold a Class also for the Preliminary 

aa in Arts at the Royal College of Surgeons and Apothe- 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A Olass in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination is held from January to July, and includes all the Sub- 
jects required, as follows :— 

— —H. E. Armstrong, Ph. 

he Rey. G. Henslow, M. "4 Cantab., Lecturer on Botany to 
er Hos ital. 

Zoology Comparative Anatomy—W. 8S. Church, M.D. Oxon., Lee- 
tenen'< on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late Lee’s Reader 
in Anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital—Six Guineas. 
To others—Ten Guineas. 
Fee for any single subject—Three Guineas. 

For further information application may be made Lag peer or by 
letter, to the Warpen of the College, St. B: artholomey w’s Hospita 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, “ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.— The MEDICAL 
SESSION for 1572 and 1873 will commence on JAY, the ist 


October, 1872, on which occasion an INAUGURAL A D! ‘DRESS will be 
delivered by Mr. CROFT, at Two o’clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 401. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the secoud, 201. for the third, and 101. for each suc- 
ceeding year; or, by payimg 105l. at once, of becoming perpetual 
Students. Z P 

Prizes and Appointments for the Session, 

The hy TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by Sir William 

te, O.B. M.P. F.R.S8., the proceeds of 1,0002. Consols, tenable for 
three years. will be oe at the end of the Winter Session. 


First Year's Pendens. Winter Prizes—201., 151., and 101. Summer 
Prizes—15l.. 102., and 52. 
Second Year's Students. Winter Prizes— 201, 152., and 101. Summer 


Prizes—151., 101., and 51. The Dresserships, and the Clinical and Obste- 
tric Clerkships. 

Third Year's Students. Winter Prizes—201., 
Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold Medal. 
Grainger Testimonial Prize. The two House Physicianships. The two 
House Surgencies. The Resident Accoucheurships. wo Medical 
Registrarships, at a Salary of 40/1. each, are awarded to Third and 
Fourth Year's Students, according to merit. 

Medical Officers. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians. — Barker and 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennet 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. iain. Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. 
Liebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. John Harley, Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, 

r. Mact‘ormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W. 
Elliott, Dr. Evans, Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. R. W. Jones. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Le Gros 
Clark and Mr. Sydney Jones. General Pathology—Dr. Bristowe. 
Physiology and Practical Physiology —Dr. Ord and oP John Harley. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. Wagstaffe. 
Anatomy in the Dissecting-room—Anatomical Lec haien~She Rainey 
and Mr. W. nderson. Practical and Manipulative Surgery— 
Mr. Croft and Mr. MacCormae. Chemistry and Practical Chemistry 
—Dr. 2 rnays. Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natural 
Philosophy— Dr. Stone. Materia Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic 
Medicine and Hygiene— Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. Comparative 
Anatomy—Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic Surgery— Mr. Liebreich. 
Botany—Rev. Wale Hicks, M.D. Dental Surgery—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
ementretions Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Payne. Mental ens —Dr. 
E 


151., and 102. Mr. George 
The 





Wm. Rhys Williams. Geographical Distribution of Diseases in 
England and Wales—Mr. A. Haviland. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 

R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to 
Prizes and ail other matters, apply ie Mr. WHITFIELD, Medical 
Secretary, St. Thomas's Hospital. 5. 
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OND oN LIBRAR 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes areallowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from ‘Ten to haif-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CaTaLoovE, 158. ; to Members, 108. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 








HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording ba the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on a Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for date. at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurron’s, Hope- 
80N'S, pot) Saunpers & Oruer’s United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





W. A. MANSELL & CO.’S 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Published by permission o the Trustees. 
Nearly 1,000 Plates, representing above 5,000 objects. 


Size 12 by 10 inches. Price 2s. each. Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 

Times.—“ It is impossible to give in detail any account of this large 
series, the subjects of which would illustrate many lectures and 
have filled many volumes.” 

Saturday Review.—“ The full series of photographs, made up of seven 
parts, is designed to exhibit evidences of man’s advance from the 
earliest known stage of his history, with the gradual developement 
of social life and usage, of belief, science, and artistic culture, to 
their highest or latest standards. It is impossible by any process of 
selection to do justice to the profusion or to the significance of the 
varied objects which make up this handsome contribution to the 
literature of art. 

Standard.—‘‘ A marvellously perfect collection of photographs.” 
Telegraph.—“ The most admirable educational collection that Photo- 
graphy mae yet been made the agent of supplying to the people.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ Even the most elaborate description would fail to give 

a fitting notion of this splendid series of Photographs. 

Spectator.— The selection is full, and the paotons = all excellent ; 
are often remarkably good specimens of the 

Art-Journal.—“ Second to no publication that ~e been issued at any 
time in any country.” 


W. A. Mansell & Co. Photographic and Fine-Art Publishers, 
2, Percy-street, London, W. 





Just published, 


EPHESUS. 


Photographs of the Drum of the Column from the Temple of Diana, 
recently added to the British Museum, are now ready. 
Three Plates. Size, 12 by 10 inches. 
Price 28, each; or 68. the set, unmounted. 


W. A. Mansell & Co. Photographic and Fine-Art Publishers, 
2, Percy-street, London. W. 


W. A. MANSELL & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC and FINE-ART PUBLISHERS, 
2, Percy-street, London, W. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of PICTURES, PLACES, PEOPLE, 
English and Foreign. 
OLEOGRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS in all sizes, 
An immense Stock can always be inspected in the new Show-Room. 
Catalogues gratis. 





Selections sent. 
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M4 RION & CO., 22 and 23, Sono-squarE, W.— 
p PHOTOGRAPHS of India, Canada, the East, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other places. 
The PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 

Large size for sega ° - 6d. each. 

Cabinet size .. nd oe 9 

Scrap size ‘a os “ - pee 

Carte size bd: 

Details of the Sculptures of the Podium, Scrap size, 1s. each. 

\ Golisstions of Photographs, Prints, &c. collated, titled, mounted, and 
bound 


GC REEK ART. — 28 PHOTOGRAPHS « of the 
ACROPOLIS of ATHENS and the RUINS on it, taken by 

W. T. STILLMAN, mounted on cream-toned card, 16 by 13, with 
Portfolio, lettered on the side, 51. ; singie Views, unmounted, 38. 

“Taken altogether, we would scarcely desire a series of Photographs 
to more completely represent the dignity and refinement, the ‘oa an 
harmony, of the Parthenon and its surroundings.’’—Academy. 

Marion & Co. Soho- -equare. 


YER’S WOR KS, at Reduced Prices. 
with Illustrative Text, by 








M. w. TU! RN 
@-. —1i. HARBOURS of ENGLAND, 
JOHN RUSKIN. 10s. 6d. 

2. SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND (published at 101. . 108.). 
London : tT. J. Allman, 463, Oxford-street, W.C 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, pare at 11. 11s. 6d,, may be had at the reduced 
price of 158., of T. J. ALLMAN, 443, New Oxford-street, London. It eon- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is ha andsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


253. 














RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 

JF HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of . ALL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured Plates 
of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 


cloth, gilt edges. 
7, OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
A PUBLICATIONS. 

PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEET- 
INGS of the SOCIETY for 1872, Part I., January to March, con- 
taining the Papers read at the Scientific "Meetings. With Coloured 
Plates, 158.; with Uncoloured Plates, 4s 

INDEX to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 1830 to 
1847, and from 1348 to 1860, in two volumes. Price 68. each. 

TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY, Vol. VITII., 
Part 2. Price 42s. Containing the following Papers:—A List of the 

3irds known to inhabit the Island of Celebes. By ARTHUR, 
VISCOUNT WALDEN, F.R.8.—Appendix to a List of Birds known 








to inhabit oe aon of Celebes. By ARTHUR, VISCOUNT 
WALDEN, F.R. 
REVISED LIST of the VERTEBRATED 


ANIMALS now or lately living in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London, 1872. Price 28. 

This List contains the scientific and vernacular names of all the 
species of Vertebrates in the Society’s Collection, arranged in sys- 
tematic order, and forms a complete record of all the specimens that 
have been exhibited alive in the Society’s Gardens during the past ten 
years. The number of the species is as follows:—Mammals, 498; 
Birds, 1,044; Reptiles, 181; Batrachians, 35; Fishes, ¢8; Total, 1,826. 

These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.; 
“a srs. Lomgmans, Paternoster-row, E.C.; or through any Book- 
seller, 





T° BOOK-PUBLISHERS and Others. — For 
SALE, a SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVES, illus. 
trating the ALHAMBRA of GRANADA. —They can be inspected on 


qoupention t a, SoLomon, 23, Red a opunne. London. Persong 
esirous can do so by applying to him, or. let 
J. H. Mans, B Photographer, Gibraltar. any Seen, 





OR SALE, in LUBEC, the Oakwood Carved 
WAINSCOTING of the W alls. and Ceiling of the celebrateg 
Wine-vault near the Harbour. Renaissance style of the year 1644, 
well preserved. Belonging thereto, Twelve Paintings of the Dutch 
School, Representations of the History of the New Testament. Price 
on — For particulars apply to Rupo.r Mosse (Otto Gusmann), Lubec 
jermany 


R SALE.—ARCHZOLOGIA, complete, 43 
vols., 23 vols. in whole calf—Notes and. Queries, 22 vols, 
sree Be 20 Ems Pag mola 4 vels. folio—W hitaker’s 
ichmondshire, 2 vols. folio.—Apply to care of Messrs. H. T. C 
& Son, Booksellers, Warwick. : <i — 


COLLECTOR would be glad to LEND 

PRICED CATALOGUES of BOOKS in return for others ; also 
to Exchange Duplicates of Catalogues of Royal Academy, Society of 
Water Colours, &c.— Address, by letter only, to H.8., care of Messrs, 
Kingsbury & Co. 11, Clement’ lane, E.C 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to Illus- 
trate * Lyell’s Elements of Geology,’ and facilitate the importan: 
study of eo ye and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, tol ~ 
Guineas ngle Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and 
Recent Shells &, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, 
es AS os be Mineralogist to — Majesty, 149, Strand. 
ivate iustruction is given in Gevlogy and Mineralogy by Mr, 
TENNANT, F.R.G.S., 149, Strand, London, W.C. othe. 


DUCATION.—ADVERTISEMENTS of an 

Edueational character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 

BOARD CHRON ICL E, oe leading organ of Education.—Grant & 
Co., 102, Fleet-street, E.C 




















O AUTHORS. _T. Pertitt & Co., Printers in 

Old Style and Modern Type, FURNISH ESTIMATES and every 
information respecting PRINTING BOOKS for Private Circulation 
or Publication, Magazines, Pamphlets, and General Printing, with 
the ng EEO Specimens of Type, Mediwval Borders, Head 
Pieces, &c., on application.—T. Perrirr & Co., Steam Printers, 23, 
Frith-street, and 50, Old Compton- tence Soho-square, London, W. 








THE WIZARD'S zB Ox of MAGIC, containing 
full Instructions and Apparatus for performing ton capital Con- 

juring Tricks, sufficient for one hour’s amusement. Post free for 14 

stamps.—H. G. Cranke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE LITTLE MODELLER.—How to Make a 

Model Village, 48 Coloured Engravings, post free for 7 stamps.— 

A Model Railway, 7 stamps.—Windsor Castle, 7 stamps.—A Model 

Farm, 7 stamps.—A Water-Mill, 7 stamps.—A Swiss Cottage, 7 stamps, 
—H. G. Cirarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 











Sales by Auction 


Library of Books, Collections of Minerals, om, and eee 
of the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. F.R.S 


R. J. C. STEVENS has received Siete 
p from the Executors to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY and re ope 
September 12th and 13th, at half-past 12 precisely, the LIBRARY of 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS on Political Economy, Geology, and 
General Science and Literature (with several Autographs), Cypher 
Dictionary ; the Collections of Minerals, Shells, Cabinet of Coins and 
Meds a &c., also : ye m of the Furniture, of the late CHARLES 
BABBAGE, Esq. F.R.S., the celebrated Mathematician, removed from 
1, Dorset-street, Manchester- square. 

On view the mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





The Library of the Rev. Dr. FLETCHER, of Wimborne. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Prope rtyand Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their wows, ie 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, August 27, and o following D: Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the gy Classical, aa ‘Miscellaneous LIBRARY of 
the Rev. Dr. FL ER, of Wimborne, including Bridgewater 
Treatises, 12 vols. »iBishop Hall’s W orks, 12 vols.—Bishop Warburton’s 
Works, 12 vols.—Jackson’s Works, 12 vols.—lLardner’s Works, 10 vols.— 
Bishop Taylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Waterland’s Works, 12 vols.— Platonis 
Opera cum Notis Variorum, 11 vols. —Oratores Attici, 15 vols. large paper 
—Quarterly Review, 110 vols.—Library of Anglo-¢ atholic Theology, 
49 vols.— Parker Society’s Publications, 52 vols.—Camden Society's Pub- 
lications, 105 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 10 vols ; and numerous Valuable 
Works in the several Branches of Natural History, Fine Arts, and 
other Classes of Literature ; together with a few framed Prints, Draw- 
ings, Engravings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





Second Portion of the Valuable Fine-Art Collection, Engravings, 
Drawings, Rare Iustrated Books, é£e. 


ME: MARSHALL respectfully announces that he 
will SELL by AUCTION, on SEV EEDA Y. FRIDAY, and 
Following MONDAY, August 22, August 30, ne tember 2, at 
the Cotton-Waste Dealers’ Exchange, Market- Spine =f anchester, the 
SECOND PORTION of this VALUABLE CO LLECTION, the pro- 
perty of a Gentleman Amateur Collector; compri ising. amongst others, 
fine sets of the Works of the three reed English Engravers, Sir 4 
Strange, William Woollett, and William Sharp, including many V 
fine and rare Proofs—aiso a very important Collection of the W orks ot 
Sir P. P. eee and Sir A. Vandyek, engraved by_their eminent 
contemporaries, Bolswert, Vorsterman, Pontius, Jode, &c., in the 
finest state and condition—and a very large — splendid Collectio 
rare and fine Mezzotints, with many rare and fine Artists’ Proofs, 
by M‘Ardell, Earlam, Green, &c.—a splendid Collection of the Works 
of George Morland, engraved by his brothers-in-law, James oe 
William Ward, J. R. Smith, &c.—very fine and rare Portraits by 
William Faithorne—Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade, Salvator Rosa— 
fine Set of Woodcuts and Engra ota by Albert Diirer, and other rare 
Specimens by Lucas, Van Leyden, Beham, Aldegraver, &c., and of 
Mare Antonio, E. Vico, the - of f the German and Italian 
Schools—and fine and rare Sets of Engravings, the Triumphs of ibe 
Emperor Maximilian, by Hans Burgkmsir, 1502—and a Se’ t of ¢ e 
Passion of Our Lord, by Gregoire Huret, 1604—Marriage & la Mode, b %, 
R. Earlem—and a number of Lilustrated Books of the highes 


quality. 
The Property will be on view on Wednesday, the 28th inst. and 
morning of Sale, when Catalogues may od had fh hy 
u » 17s 
oy days earlier by applying = ms Offices 0: Xe. 9 Mo for 1d 








o'clock prompt. 
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On the 28th, price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, 
Ph.D. F.8.A. P.R.G.8. &e. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. 1X. 
BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book tHe Sixta.—Abbots Leigh. 


Chap. I. How the Two Grooms changed Horses at Stoke-on-the-Wold.— 
Ti. How Charles took Shelter during a Storm in Rats Abbey Barn ; 
and how he delivered Careless and Dame Gives from the Troopers. 

—III. What passed in the Barber’s Shop at Cirencester.—IV. Bristol 
in the Roventesai Century.—V. How Charles found a faithful 
Adherent at Abbots Leigh. DVL. The Meeting on St. Augustine’s 
Green.—VII. The Gorge of the Avon. 


Iuivustration.—Charles and Jane Lane arriving at Abbots Leigh. 
Engraved by J. H. Rimpavttr. 
Il. COMMUNICATION with INDIA. 
III. STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS. 
IV. A CALL te the SEA SHORE. By Nicholas Michell. 
Vy. The MATTERHORN and DENT BLANCHE. (Concluded.) 


VI. ALLEGORIES of the MONTHS. SEPTEMBER. By Mau- 
rice Davies. 


The WHITE FEATHER, A Tale of the Crimea. (Concluded.) 
NOTES of the MONTH, &c. 
*,* Volume I., New Series, Now Ready, price 7. 6d. 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street; and at all Bookstalls 
and Railway Stations. 


VII. 
Vill. 





Now ready, Part XXXIV. price 6d. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE, for S&premBeEr. 
CONTALNING— 

By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A. F.5.S. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT STRIKES. 
By Professor Thorold Rogers. 

CALLINGS, re AND CONTROLLED. 
By Dr. Andrew Wyn 

PREVENTIV “ MEDICINE. 
By George Manville Fenn. 

OUR STRIKE. 
By Archibald Forbes. 

MARRIAGE AT GRETNA. 
By the Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

LOST LIFE. 

By Louisa Crow. 

CORN FLOWERS. 

Sertav Stories. 

By Hesba Stretton. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 

THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwatds, W. Small, Townley Green, &c. 


Notice.—‘ LITTLE KATE KERBY.’ a New Serial Story, by F. W. 
Ropixsox, Author of ‘ Anne Judge, Spinster,’ will be He MP in 
the OCTUBER Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE—viz., Part 35—pub- 
lished September 25. 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


On ike 28th inst. price One Shilling, 


(us TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 

THE WOOING O'T. A Novel. Chaps. 11 and 12. 
To BRIGHTON and BACK AGAIN. 
The MOTHER of JACQUES. 
A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT of the FIRST NAPOLEON. 
In SEARCH of a TEA-CUP. 
. The CAMPAIGN of JENA. 
TRUST HER NOT. 
The HOOD CONTROVERSY. 
HOW to BEHAVE in DELICATE CIRCUMSTANCES. 
10. The FATAL ABDUCTION. By John Sheehan. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street, W. 


LONDON SOCIETY, ror SEPTEMBER. 
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HARLES READE’S New Story, 


‘AS ae was commenced in the August Number of 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


HARLES READI’S SIMPLETON.—Sketches 
from Paris. —A Leap inthe Dark.— Hotel Life.—La Haute Ecole. 
and Flirtation at South K —Talk of the Town. 
In LONDON SOCIETY for September. 


HARLES READE.—EDMUND ROSCOE.— 
Arthur aa — Frederick Arnold.—Guy Roslyn. — Alfred 
Ww atson.—Lady iy and Grace Ramsey. 
os LONDON SOCIETY for September. 


\’ OTICE.—The September Nember of ‘ LONDON 
SOCIETY,’ illustrated by Bow E. = Cc. 0. 
Murray, R. Newcombe, M. Bidley.s and R. Caldecott. —Price 1 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 


HE PROPOSED ASYLUM at VIRGINIA 
WATER. —See the BUILDER of THIS bere or by post 
4id.—for View and Plan of Selected Design—C! Art—the 
Strains in Trusses—an Old and New Ne a ai yr hy of Sewer 
Gases upon Lead—the Designs forthe Cathedral for Edin! 
1, York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


x 
EOLOGE OF WEYMOUTH.—ISLE of PORT- 
AND ; containing Figures of the characteristic Fossils, Coast 
to Geological Map of the District, and other Illustrations ; with 
information an oe > _ atural History of the Coast. By R. 
DA : E. Stanford. Price 5a. 
” if thaewte he any per a ain thinks that White’s * Selborne’ relates 
to a time and place so far off that there can be no truth in the book 
and who yet would like to try upon himself the study of some local 
natural history on os spot of hog it treats, and comparing it with 
the things themselves in situ, let him rebar ich bee ‘mouth, and work 
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and walk w — down its olife and -7: Damon's book 
Sania : rof. Rolleston’ Presidential “iddress, British Asso- 





Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. each, 


HE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDY-BOOK 
bi. BECREATIVE SCIENCE. By the Rev. H. P. DEMSTER, 


The YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDY-BOOK 
of BOTANY. By the Same. 16 Plates. 
L. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





THE SCHOOL OF SHAKESPEARE, NO, I. 
Tn crown 8vo. pp. 88, price 28. 6d. sewed, 


LARUM for LONDON; or, the Seige of 

Antwerp. Preceded by The Spoyle of Antwerpe. by GEORGE 
GASCOYNE. pit, with a Bibliographical a by R. SIM om 
SON, Author of ‘ to the 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, New and we - Edition, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 


ELHI ; and other Poems. By CuaRLEs ARTHUR 
ee, M.A. Bengal Civil Service. 
r. Kelly -% putin whose poems are poems. He has consider- 
ableg its — of harm. and melody.”—Graphie. 
His vi ume is remarkable alike for high aims and facile accom- 


plighment. "Cour Circular. 

**The principal poem is on Delhi, in which we have given us a vivid 
picture of ‘the wth of the old "Mogul Empire, and of the recent 
mutiny.”— rd. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, price 38. 6d. 


ATURALISTIC POETRY, being Four Essays 
on the Progress of Nature-Study in ‘Sacred Bene ? ! = 
Three Centuries. By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.C 
F.R.S.E., &c., Author of the * Life of the Marquis 0 of Woreester,” = 
Lo ndon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo; 
and all Booksellers. 


LEARN THE LATIN LANGUAGE AS YOU LEARNED 
YOUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


QMITH’ S (W. B., M.A. Camb.) INDUCTIVE 
LATIN COURSE teaches the Language Inductively, that is, 
scientifically and naturally—grammatical ae not REY oe formally 
stated, but developed by the Exercises. ice 28. 

. B. Bateman, 22, Paternoster-row. J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 




















Will be ready in August, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15. 


OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 
Wildern from Trinidad to Pard, Brazil, by — of the Great 
Cataracts of the Poe, & — 9 Rio Negro. a previous 
Journey among t rm Soum: oolwa and Moskito oF. Central 
America. By HENRY "ALEX AN DER w ICKHAM, With 16 Full- 
Page Tiestennns ns by the Author 
. H. J. Carter, 12, "Regent -street, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, price 38. 6d. 


A BBOT’S CRAG. A Story, in One Volume. 
By M. C. ROWSELL. 
“This tale arrests the reader's attention in the first few — med 
and keeps it fixed in the development of a singular "— Court 
* Contains many bits of happy description.” —Civilia 
“We earnestly recommend the story. he marzation is most 
graphically rendered.”—Brighton Daily News. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





ADVICE TO PERSONS 
ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
TO BUY A HOUSE. 
TO BUILD A HOUSE. 
Now ready, 3rd Thousand, with Plans and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HE CHOICE of a DWELLING: a Practical 
Handbook of Useful Information on all Points connected with 
a House. By GERVASE WHEELER. 

“Few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or more concise than 
Mr. Wheeler’s. It is intended for the general public, and is a very 
compact and suggestive manual.”—Builder. 

“Mr. Wheeler furnishes us with his professional advice on all the 
subjects that should be considered either in lapis. pure! , or 
building a dwelling. The book is most complet 








vil Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Wheeler’s book is a ‘ practical handbook,” and much dis- 
comfort, if not actual loss, may be saved by a careful perusal. With 

reg: to drainage and ventilation, Mr. Wheeler’s clear and 
remarks will be found of service.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

at Wheeler fairly fulfils ‘the object which he has_ set before 

self. He avoids ome ed gu cannot be misunderstood by 

——- BF readers.”’—Archite 


John Murray, , es 


WDUCATIONAL WORKS, by Dr. WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A. (Univ. ~ 9 om 


” Pt ag very best books ever issued.”— Pat 
We have examined with some care “Ms eet of books, and can 
coréie ally recommend them.”— Morning Star. 
“We have already noticed these works s they 
and in ee them together here, we desire to 4 the attention 5? | 
teachers a remarkably cheap, well-g and of 
school books. >= Educat tional Times. 


1. The BOOK of POETRY, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. Cloth, le. 

2. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Oloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s. “. Sar.s. The Complete Examr.es 
and Kry bound together 


4. ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. In Two Parts. 
Cloth, 8d. each. Keys, 1s. each. 

5. The JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Cloth back, 6d. 
6. The GRADE ARITHMETIC, in Four Parts. 
2d. each, or in Paper Covers, 1d. ‘Answers, 3d. each Part. 

7. The COMPLETE GRADE ARITHMETIC. 

Cleth back, 6d. Answers, 8d. 
8. The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC. 
9 











Cloth back, 4d. 
. The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s. 
Londen: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers, 





NOW READY. 


———_ 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 6s. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. 


Incidents in My Business Life. By EDWARD GAR- 
RETT, Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life.’ 2 vols. 
By the 


post 8vo. 
TOWN GEOLOGY. Rev. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“Readers who possess a scientific habit of mind will find 
much to attract them in every page of this volume. The author 
has the power, so rare and so invaluable, of communicating to 
a large extent his own enthusiasm and earnestness. He here 
compresses within the briefest compass the results of many 
years’ thought and observation, and illustrates his facts and 
suggestions with singular felicity of language. Not even Prof. 
Huxley could convey scientific information in a style more 
straightforward and transparent.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of 


the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Mar- 
ginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. By 
the late DEAN ALFORD. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By 


the late T. T. LYNCH. Post 8vo. 9s. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

** We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced 
to us a work which, for its high tone and manly bearing, should 
be studied by every English officer. One of the most hopeful 
signs for the regeneration of France is the publication and 
a od of such a book.” —Westminster Review. 

We have had plenty of generals’ accounts of the war, here 
we have a subaltern’s, and every one should read it. The 
story is by far the most graphic and interesting that has yet 
appeared.” —Standard. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of ‘Quiet 
Resting-Places,’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


MARK TWAIN. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
—_~?>—- 





Now Ready, in fancy covers, price 1s. each, 


1. The INNOCENTS ABROAD. 
2. The NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
With a New Preface, especially written for this Edition. 


The complete Work, containing both of the above Books, in 
boards, 2s.; in half roan, price 2s. 6d. 





Also, by the same Author, 
. The JUMPING FROG. Price 1s. 
. An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Price 6d. 
. ROUGHING IT. Price 1s. 
. The INNOCENTS at HOME. Price 1s. 


. MARK TWAIN’S CURIOUS DREAM. 
Price 1s. 


- MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES 
Price 2s, 


ort ON 


a 





The Author’s Advertisement to Routledge’s 
Editions. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS are the only 
English publishers who pay me any Copyright on my books : 
that is something ; but a courtesy which I prize even more is 
the opportunity which they have given me to edit and revise 
the matter for publication myself. This enables me to leave 
out a good deal of literature which has appeared in England 
under my name, but which I never wrote; as far as this par- 
ticular volume (Mark Twain's ‘ Sketches’) is concerned, it also 
enables me to add a number of Sketches which I did write, but 
which have not hitherto been published abroad. This book 
contains all of my Sketches which I feel at all willing to 
father.”—-MARK TWAIN, 


Grorcr RovuTLepcE & Sons, London and 
New York, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_>___ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER. 


With Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., and George Du Maurier. 
[On the 29th inst. 
Contents. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. 
Chapters 24 to 27. (With an Illustration.) 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of GOETHE’S FAUST. 

A VOYAGE to the RINGED PLANET. 

The SONG of THEODOLINDA. 

MADEMOISELLE VIVIANE: the Story of a French Marriage. 

A DAY in a JAPANESE THEATRE. 

The LAST MASTER of an OLD MANOR-HOUSE. A Transyl- 


Tale. 
Chapters 1to3. (With an Illustration.) 


The LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


wy. the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN ED- 
ARDES, K.C.B. K.C.S.1., and HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
“The story of such a life and death may well be read with advantage 
by young Englishmen of every class and profession.” 


‘Saturday Review. 
MEMORIALS of TWICKENHAM. 
hial and T 


P hical. By the Rev. R. 8. COBBETT. 





P an 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


FLYING from a SHADOW. A Work 


of Wanderings. Volume the First. To Southern Seas. By FRANK 
FRANKFORT MOORE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RANOLF and AMOHIA: a South Sea 


Day Dream. By ALFRED DOMETT. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an 


Indian Province under Native and British Rule. By W. W. 
HUNTER, LL.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


“Mr. Hunter writes with great knowledge, great sympathy with the 
Indian people, and a keen papeectation of all that is striking and 
romantic in their history and character.”—Saturday Review. 


The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. 


By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


“ One of the most important as well as most interesting works which 
the records of Indian literature can show.”— Westminster Review. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
POPULAR EDITION. 
On the 29th inst., crown 8vo. price 5s., Volume XII. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS:— 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
DR. BIRCH. RHINE. 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


POPULAR EDITION. 
In Sets of 12 Volumes, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
price 3i. 











MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Illustrations by the Anther, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
alker. 


er. 
22 vols. Svo. price 81. 58. cloth ; 122. 12s. half russia. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 


1. In Limp Cloth, 32 vols., price 28. 6d. and 28. each, 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 26 vols., price 2s. each. 


COMPRISING WORKS BY 


MRS. GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, 
THACKERAY, LEIGH HUNT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, 


HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLUME.—On the 29th inst. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY. 


By HOLME LEE. 
*,* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers, 





Surry, Evpzr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. a 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time lumino 
descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 
by them.”—Athenceum. 





The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS. of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

‘His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light: 
reading, but as a valuable contribution to the history of the stage.” —Times. 

‘*To the portions of his book which will chiefly interest the general reader we have scarcely adverted at all, simply because- 
we know not how to deal with them. So many and so good are the anecdotes he relates, that two or three could not be taken 
from the rest by any process more critical than the toss of a halfpenny.”—Saturday Review. 

** We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin- 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and h with refi t of expression and perfect purity of 
sentiment.”—Atheneum 





“We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have so 
plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name- 
alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. 

“ His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections.’”—TIllustrated London News. 

“The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetita, 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s admirable novel—to 
ask for more.”—Bell’'s Weekly Messenger. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


time Governor of Barataria, A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready, 
‘*Grimbosh in Barataria is surrounded by certain councillors and others, whose identity is transparent through their 
pseudonyms. A couple of hours may be well spent in taking in the wit, the wisdom, the fun, and the folly which flare up. 
about them.”—Atheneum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
DOWER and CURSE. By John Lane Ford, Author 


of ‘Charles Stennis.’ 3 vols. 


The VICAR'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. (This day. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 
“ This extremely clever novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Just ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte 


SAMPSON. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


“The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.""—Court Journal. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald Grant. 


In 2 vols, [Now ready. 


“We have dwelt on the excellences of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for 
the reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing 
general excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.” —Athenewm. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 


earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard, 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 
In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 yol. fancy cloth binding, price 
108. 6d. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 

Gaslight and Daylight. Anteros. | Joshua Marvel. 
2 Aan agg The Waterdale Neighbours. | A Perfect Treasure. 
Love Stories. The Pretty Widow. | Recommended to Mercy. 
Broken to Harness. Miss Forrester. | The Rock Ahead. 
| 
| 
| 





Breaking a Butterfly. Righted Wiong. Maurice Dering. 
Beahespeare, di My Enemy’s Daughter. The Dower House. 
The Adventures of Dr. Brady. Black Sheep. Savage Club Papeis. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. Barren Honour. | Every-day Papers. 
Sans Merci.——Grif. ! Sword and Gown. Netherton-on-Sea. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


2 vols. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 


A Series of Historical Class-Books for 
Advanced Scholars. 





“This series of ‘ Student’s Manuals,’ edited, for the most part, by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. Murray, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of 

such teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable school- 
pooks."—The Museum. 





I.—ENGLAND. 
The STUDENTS HUME: a History of 


England from the Earliest Times. By DAVID nome Cor- 
rected and Continued to 1868. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* QUESTIONS on ‘The Student's Hume.’ 12mo. 28. 


The STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLA AND. , BY HENRY HALLAM LL.D. 
With the Author’s Latest A and C Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

II.—EUROPE. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES, inciting the Supplemental Notes. By HENRY 
HALLAM, LL.D. h the Author’s Latest Corrections and 
Additions. Post 8yo. Ye. ba. 


III.— FRANCE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second 
Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 





Iv.—ROME. 
(1) The Republic. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


(2) The Empire. 
The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome 


of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. 
SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* QUESTIONS on ‘ The Student's Greece.” 12mo. 28. 
VI.— ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The STUDENTS ANCIENT HISTORY 


of the EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquests of 
Alexander the ‘Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


VII.—SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
The STUDENTS OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from 
Captivity. With 5¢ Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With an Introduction, of 
ba ‘oe and New Testament. With '40 = ea Wesdeame Post 
vo. 78, 


VIII._LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. mane. Edited with 
additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo. 7s. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. ByT. B. snaw, M.A. Edited with Notes and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Selected from the best Writers. B: 
THOS. B. SHAW, M.A. Edited with Additions. Post 8vo. 78.6 


IX.—GEOGRAPHY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts 
X.—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. by Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 





XI.—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With Q By WIL- 
LIAM FLEMING, D.D. a ory — 7. tae 
The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 


Abridgment of the Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of 
the Law. By R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. oat ovo. 7 8. 6d. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S 
GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—- ~ > 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY; with Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Money (1,250 pp.). Medium 8vo. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 78. 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


—- DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Medium 
‘0. 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square l2mo. 78. 6d. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, peocnarne, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 188. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Abridged from the above. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8yo. 78. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abst from the larger work. 
With 200 Woodcut og ts 8vo. 78. - 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 


BIBLE: its Antiquities, Bi Geography 7 and Natural 
History. With Maps and 300 L > edium 8yo. 218. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 


SECED, _ Lectin from the above. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 78. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First 


LATIN COURSE. A Grammar, ’Delectus, and Byesin Book, 
with Vocabularies. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 38. 


*,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged ng the ‘ Public 
School Latin Primer.’ 
Part II. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, LatTIN 


READING BOOK. An Setmebusiien to Ancient Mythology, Geo- 
phy, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and a 
jictionary. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin 


POETRY. 1. Easy Hexameters a Pentameters. 2. Ecloge 
a 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 
mo. 38. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Rules "of Syntax, with Examples, 
puppentions of Synonyms, ard Exercises on the Syntax. 13mo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Suorr 


TALES and ANECDOTES on = qmneene, for 
TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE. 12m 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 


arranged according to Ranteste and ae: : Fy we a Latin 
English Dictionary to Phzdrus, Corne and Csvsar 
‘Gallic War.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. 


wa. SMITH, D.C.L. and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. Post 
0. 68. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS. Germania, AGRICOLA, and First 


BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAECA, Part I. A First 


GREEK COURSE, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part II. A Reapine 


BOOK ; containing short Tales, Anecdotes, yy Mythol 
and Grecian History. Witha Lexicon. 12mo.3<. ytholegy, 


INITIA GRACA, Part III Greex 


a nay COMPOSITION ; containing «4 Babes of Syntax, with 
copio' and E 


The STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor CURTIUS. Post 8vo. 68. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ELUCIDATIONS of CURTIUSS GREEK 
GRAMMAR. Translated by EVELYN ABBOT. Post svo. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO. The Apotocy of Socrares, the 


GErro and Part of the PH ZDO; with Notes in Po from 
ST STALLBAUM. SCHLEIERMACHER’S Introductions. 








JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


a 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Montalembert — Grote’s 
Aristotle—Unexplored Syria, by Capt. Burton—Fijfine 
at the Fair—J. R. Planché’s Recollections—Visits to 
High Tartary, by Robert Shaw—History of the House of 
Condé, by the Duc d Aumale—Dean Stanley's History of 
the Church of Scotland—Taine's Notes on England— 
Olrig Grange—Letters of the late Earl of Elgin—Life of 
Thomas Brassey, by Sir Arthur Helps—Change of Air 
and Scene, by Alphonse Donné—Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence—Letters to the Scattered, by T. T. Lynch— 
Recollections of Society, by Lady Clementina Davies— 
Town Geology, by Canon Kingsley—The Little Sanctuary, 
by Dr. Raleigh—The Switzers, by W. Hepworth Dixon— 
Memoir of Robert Chambers—Christ in Modern Life, 
by Rev. Stopford Brooke—Yesterdays with Authors, by 
James T. Fields— Paul of Tarsus, by a Graduate— The 
Garden and the City, by Hugh Macmillan—Lectures and 
Essays, by Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett—Essays on Cathedrals, 
by Various Writers—Life of Margaret of Anjou, by Mrs. 
Hookham—Dean Hook's Life of Archbishop Parker— 
Fly Leaves, by C. S. C.—Stray Leaves, by C. E. M.— 
Sermons on the Beatitudes, by Rev. J. Oswald Dykes— 
Some Elements of Religion, by Canon Liddon—Life of 
Stephen Langton, by C. EZ. Maurice—Charles Dickens 
as a Reader, by Charles Kent — Forster's Life of 
Dickens— Under the Sun, by G. A. Sala—Longfellow's 
Three Books of Song — Thirty Years in the Harem— 
Rush’s Residence in the Court of London—Dr. New- 
man’s Historical Sketches — The Two Great Temp- 
tations, by Dr. Vaughan—Zincke’s Egypt — Life in 
India, by Edward Braddon—Coleridge’s Life of Xavier 
—Dixon’s History of William Penn—Try Cracow, by 
A. H. Hutchinson— Michael Faraday, by J. H. Glad- 
stone—Mendelssohn and Goethe in 1821—Early Church 
History, by Dr. William Lee—Lectures on Christian Art, 
by Rev. R. S. Tyrwhitt—Pictures of Old Rome, by Mrs. 
Elliot—New Homes in Australia, by G. S. Baden- 
Powell—Experiences of a Diplomatist, by John Ward— 
Letters of Sir George Jackson—Thoughts for the Times, 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis—Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada, by Clarence King—Six Months in California, 
by J. G. Player Frowd—Up in the North, by Thomas 
Shairp—Hubner’s Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth—Life 
of Count Beugnot—Life of Rev. A. R. Dallas— Works of 
J. H. Frere—De Tocqueville's Correspondence with 
N. W. Senior—Freeman's Reign of William the Con- 
queror—In France with the German Army, by Col. 
Corvin—Eight Months on Duty in Chanzy’s Army— 
A Few Days in Belgium, by Lady Lees—Autumns on the 
Spey, by A. E. Knox. 


ALL THE BEST RECENT NOVELS, 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED 
MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready.— Postage free on application. 





First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains 
Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections—South Sea Bubbles—The Golden 
Lion of Granpere—Poor Miss Finch—and more than One Thousand 
other Popular Books, at the lowest current prives. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—»——_ 


IN a GLASS DARKLY: a Novel. 


By 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. ‘8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read 
nothing better in its very peculiar i £ since Lord Lytton’s fine story, 
*The House and the Brain.’”—Graphic. 


? r 
WOMAN’S WRONG: a Novel. 

= = EECaRe, Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 3 vols. 

Lae Me Biicart has never written anything better than * Woman's 

Meday a She has always been nappy ia in drawing her characters and in 


ions, and this time she has hit upon an — plot, or 
rather on a plot involving a most interesting point.”—Fun. 


TheSTILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS: 


aNovel. By T.A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THROWN TOGETHER: a Story. By 


FIQREECE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 
vols, 


ALSO, IMMEDIATELY, 


A MINGLED YARN. By the Author 


of ‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ &c. 3 vols. 





In demy 8vo. with 45 Illustrations, 21. 


? 
Mr. BADEN POWELL’S NEW HOMES 
for the OLD COUNTRY. 

“ We can conscientiously refer those who are doubtful as to their 
tit r to this volume—those who are ignorant of 
the work and prospects which await them, and the hs — that 
po mal 4 fi . One thing we especially like in this book : uietly 

our ignorance of everything we ought to_know, ky con. 
sider! ring the profound ignorance that prevails in England upon its 
subject, that is the only way to write a useful book on the Australasian 
1 ose who have no idea of going there, Mr. Powell’s 
description of life | in the Bush will prove the most exciting. Had 
= a — sepa we should like to have referred to the very inter- 
m the Australian Fauna, and the singular types of 

fite ‘that i ite offers to the naturalist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 19, 1872. 


The FARM LABOURER in 1872. By 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo. 6d. 





The RAMSBCTTOM LETTERS. By 


) 7 Ey HOOK, Author of‘ Jack Brag’ and ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE “OVELS. 


— 
1. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. 


EDWARDES. Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


2. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Lllustration. 


3. EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


4. The INITIALS. By the Baroness Taut- 


PHOEUS. Crown 8vo. 6s. With Two Illustrations. 


5. LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana 


FULLERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. With Two Illustrations. 


6. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Crown 8vo. 68. Wi ith an Tiustration. 


7. The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. With Two Illustrations. 


8. The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry 
WOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Two Illustrations. 
9. Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


By the same. Crown 8vo. 6s. With Two Titustrations. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. By 


RHODA BROUGHTON. Crown 8vo. 68. 


QUITS. By the Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


13. VERNER’S PRIDE. By the same. 


Crown 8yvo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


14.ROLAND YORKE. By the same. 


8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


15. LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the 


same. Crown 8vo. 68. With an Illustration. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 
FRANCE and ENGLAND, By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols, 21. 

Times, August 19.—“ On proceeding to a conscientious examination 
of the contents, we found that the mass of familiar and commonplace 
matter was oe and relieved by many lively touches of descrip- 
tion, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which ms ay 
prove helps to history, and migat have been irretrievably lost had they 
not been marked and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina 
Davies's opportunities were pet Bo and oe very traditions of her 
family are fraught with interest. Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been—so to 
speak—photographed on her memory.” 

Morning Post.—‘* Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting 
and entertaining matter, and written in plain, elegant English. ed 
Clementina Davies has seen much, heard much, and remembered wel. 
indeed, there is scarcely a celebrity of the last sixty or seventy years 
figuring in high society of whom characteristic personal anecdotes are 
not given, and these such as will be new to all save exceptionally privi- 
leged individuals. The work, therefore, ought to find immense favour 
with all classes of readers, ha aving the interest of a romance, wherein 
no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.” 

Examiner.—* A book worth reading.” 

Spectator. — ‘** This book will prove an amusing companion. 
Clementina Davies writes freshly and pleasantly. 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ An entertaining book of historical and 
social reminiscences.” 

Observer.—“ Living, as she has done, for considerably more than 
half a century in the very highest circles both here and on the Con- 
tinent, Lady Clementina Davies has a very wide field to draw on for 
her social ‘Recollections.’ There is much in her book that is worth 
reading, as interesting, or curious, or amusing in some way or another.” 

Globe.—“ The two volumes are decidedly amusing.” 

Court Journal.—‘‘To every class of readers Lady Clementina Davies’s 
work will prove deeply interesting. As a book of anecdotes the volumes 
will be perused with avidity. hroughout the ‘ Recollections’ we 
trace the hand of an artist,—one whose power and talents are of the 
highest order, and who has the faculty of bringing before the reader 
the most striking incidents of the present century in France and 
England; thus combining the functions of the historian and the 
biogra apher with those of the delineator of life as it exists.” 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ A somnlarly interesting and amusing work, full 
of anecdote = entertainment. 

Scotsman. —‘** Lady Clementina Davies's ‘ Recollections’ is a book 
likely to attract much attention. She writes in a pleasant style.” 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Szconp 
Epition. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
**Mr. Farley hasa good des al of Snteseating information to communi- 
cate in regard to modern Turk oy 3 am e may add that he puts it 
briefly, clearly, and in an agreeable stale. "Saturday Review. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 
a of py someriy ania. W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 4 
NEW LI Be TTTON: REW RITTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait. Ths. 

“In presenting us with this extended and amplified life of William 
Penn, Mr. Dixon has made a valuable addition to our libraries. The 
work may be pronounced one of the most able and ~ meee volumes 
which have proceeded from his pen.”— Morning Post. 


The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 8vo. 152. 
* A work of real and abiding value.”—Standard. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
WRAYFORD'S WARD, and Other 


Tales. By F. W. ROBINSON, Author ors GRANDMOTHER’S 
MONEY. J *A BRIDGE of GL _ , &c. 3 vols. 

** Very readable tales.”—John Bul 
* Most agreeably written, and ieaty strung together.” ‘Me 


JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of *‘ Maggie’s Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A delightful story, belonging to that pattern of which Miss Austen 
was the moet finished illustrator.” — Messenger. 
** There is a pleasantness and charm in the war room — of this book. 
Miss Phillpotts writes easily and naturally.”—Obse 


OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
** We have read ‘ Off Parade’ through with considerable pleasure.” 


Lady 





neum. 

“An exceedingly entertaining and well-written novel—one of the 
most spirited, pleasant, racy productions which we have fallen in with 
fora eas time. As the story advances, we become deeply interested 
in it. are capital.”—Morning Post. 

a capital novel." — Messeng 

“This book teems with interest. 
mend it toall readers. It is a novel saat malt be read alike with 
pleasure and profit in camp or in quarters.”— Service Mag. 

“Mr. Mackenna’s officers are lifelike. Thee rattle is agreeable 
reading, and their love- making fairly interesting. There is not a 
heavy chapter i in the book.” — United Service Gazette. 


FIRST in the FIELD. By the Author 
of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &e. 8 vols. 
A novel of considerable ability....The plot is full of strong situ- 
ations. The characters are distinct, and not unnatural.”—Atheneum. 
“This story is lively and well sustained, and there is a due admix- 
re of humour and pathos.”— Morning Post. 
powerful, original, and interesting novel.”—Sunday Pimes. 


The LOST BRIDE. By Lady Chatterton. 


story, in which there is a good deal of 
aan ‘Sruwing, — some pleasant and lively sketches of society 
occur.” —Spectator. 


The WOMAN with a SECRET. By 
ALICE KING, Author of‘ QUEEN of HERSELF,’ Se. 8 vole 


CHEAP EDITION of HANNAH. By 
the Author + Lane HALIFAX.’ Forming the New Volume of 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 5s. bound 
and iilustrat ay 

**A powerful novel of domestic life. One of the most successful 
efforts of a successful novelist.”—Daily News. 





We cannot ne strongly recom- 








This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 28¢., with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, 


THE 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE, 


BEING 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE, 
MODES OF ORIGIN, 
AND TRANSFORMATIONS OF LOWER 
ORGANISMS. 


BY 


H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D. F.R.S, 


Contents:—VOLUME I. 
PART I. 
The Nature and Source of the Vital Forces, 
and of Organizable Matter. 


Chap. I. The Persistence of Force: Correlation of the Vital 
and Physical Forces.—Chap. II. The ‘ Vital Principle’: Nature 
of Life.—Chap. III. Nature of Organizable Materials and of 
lowest Living Things.—Chap. IV. Relations of Animal, Vege- 
table, and Mineral Kingdoms: Theories of Organization.— 
Chap. V. Modes of Origin of Reproductive Units and of Cells, 


PART II. 
Archebiosis. 


Chap. VI. Meanings attached to term ‘Spontaneous Gene- 
ration.’—Chap. VII. Mode of Origin of Primordial Living 
Things: Nature of Problem.—Chap, VIII. The Limits of 
‘Vital Resistance’ to Heat.—Chap. IX. The Experimental 
Proof: Untenability of Pasteur’s Conclusions.—Chap. X. Phy- 
sical and Vital Theories of Fermentation.—Chap. XI. Addi- 
tional Proofs of the Occurrence of Archebiosis. 


VOLUME II. 
PART II 
Archebiosis—( Continued ). 


Chap. XII. Explanation of Apparent Discrepancies and Dif- 
ficulties.—Chap. XIII. Crystals and Organisms: Causes which 
determine their Form and Structure.—Chap. XIV. The Fun- 
damental Properties of Living Matter.—Chap. XV. Develop- 
ment of the Primordial Forms of Life: their Relationship to 
one another. 


PART III. 
Heterogenesis. 


Chap. XVI. Ancient and Modern Views concerning Hetero- 
genesis. —Chap. X VII. Synthetic Heterogenesis.—Chap. X VIII. 
The Panspermic Hypothesis.—Chap. XIX. Heterogenesis in 
Higher Organisms.—Chap. X X. Heterogenesis in Lower Organ- 
isms. —Chap. XXI. Transformation of Euglene and other 
Organisms : Modes of Origin of Ciliated Infusoria.—Chap. XXII. 
Transformations of Ciliated Infusoria: Modes of Origin of Roti- 
fers, Tardigrades, and Nematoids.—Chap. XXIII. Individuals, 
Ephemeromorphs, and Species.—Chap. XXIV. General Consi- 
derations: Conclusion. 





** It is not too much to say that, if its main conclusions are 
established, it will create a revolution in organic philosophy of 
equal importance with that which was effected by Mr. Darwin, 
whose observations and most important theories will, however, 
remain unaffected by it ....... Every lover of science must 
admire the courage and energy with which Dr. Bastian has 
taken up an unpopular subject, the skill and patience with 
which he has experimented, the labour which he has bestowed 
in collecting the records of widely scattered and almost for- 
gotten observations, and the logical force as well as the philo- 
sophical spirit with which he has worked out his conclusions. 
It is a book that cannot be ignored, and must inevitably lead 
to renewed discussions and repeated observations, and through 
these to the establishment of truth.”—Nature. 
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The System of Field Manauvres best adapted 
for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental 
Army. By Lieut. F. Maurice. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tae Autumn Manceuvres are on the point of 
recommencing, and the present moment seems 
not unsuitable for noticing any published 
attempt at a solution of the vexed problem of 
Modern Tactics. On the Manceuvres of last 
year, the “ Recluse” has written thoughtfully 
and well; but little attempt was made by him 
to do more than criticize; and although we 
seem to be threatened with more than enough 
works, original or translated, descriptive of 
the Franco-Prussian struggle, we have not met 
with much that deserves serious attention in 
the way of detailed suggestions for the improve- 
ment of English tactics. 

The book whose title stands at the head of 
this notice is not only the Wellington Prize 
Essay, but has also been declared by Col. 
Hamley, to whom the Duke of Wellington 
entrusted the task of making the award, to be 
a work of the very highest merit. For our 
own part, we are somewhat disappointed. Mr. 
Maurice undoubtedly gives evidence of much 
talent, great research, and considerable reflec- 
tion, but there is little solid result. We have 
read the book carefully through, but without 
obtaining a distinct and satisfactory answer to 
the important question, What is the best system 
of field manceuvres to be adopted by English 
troops when opposed to European armies? The 
impression made upon us is, that Mr. Maurice 
has given us a production highly creditable to 
so young and inexperienced an officer, but 
that, though he has indicated many difficulties, 
he has made but a feeble attempt to guide us 
out of them. He has written, indeed, what is 
a meritorious prize essay, if we judge from a 
scholastic point of view, but has failed to 
produce a work which will be of much prac- 
tical use to practical soldiers, or to solve the 
great tactical question which was propounded 
to him. At the same time, if there is little 
taught by the author, much is suggested. 
Indeed, in the pages which give us the result of 
Mr. Maurice’s lucubrations, are to be found texts 
sufficientin number fora whole library of tactical 
works. Mr. Maurice is most anxious to avoid 
an accusation of presumption, and, in truth, 
he displays commendable modesty throughout ; 
but though free from presumption, he has cer- 
tainly offended as regards assumption. So far 
as we can mate out from his rather diffuse, 
inelegant, and obscure style, he starts with the 
dogma that the Prussian system of fighting is 
the only one applicable to~ present circum- 
stances, and merely seeks to point out how, 
with slight modifications, that system can be 
adapted to the use of British soldiers. On this 
theme he preaches us what is, in fact, a military 
sermon. Now we venture to assert that it is 
by no means proved that the Prussian method 
of fighting is suited to a well-drilled, well- 
handled army, brought into contact with one 
of equal merit. It may be so, but we decline 
to accept the results of the late war—the first, 
as regards Europe, in which breech-loader has 
been opposed to breech-loader—as conclusive. 
The Imperial army was out of gear, badly 





handled, and strategically worsted even before 
actual fighting began; while as to the raw 
levies of M. Gambetta, the advance of the 
Germans was of itself sufficient to insure their 
retreat. 

At the same time, while hesitating to aecept 
as gospel every axiom enunciated by Prussian 
officers and their English disciples, we are 
quite ready to admit that a considerable 
modification of tactics is absolutely necessary. 
The question is, are we to have a modification 
only or a complete revolution? We are con- 
fident that the former will suffice, and not 
only so, but that it is preferable to the other 
alternative. The Prussians had, we suspect, 
not much choice when they adopted their 
loose order. Their troops are mere recruits 
compared to our soldiers ; consequently, they 
were compelled to elect between the column 
and the skirmishing formation. We English, 
who have long decried the column, are not 
much astounded at hearing that the Prussians 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is no 
longer practicable under fire. They and their 
admirers, however, have jumped to the con- 
clusion that all close formation is impos- 
sible under fire. We refuse to accompany 
either the Prussians or Mr. Maurice so far 
as that. They may be right, but we maintain 
that it has not yet been shown that they are. 
According to the author, who adopts as con- 
clusive the experience of the late war, not only 
must battalions be broken up into skirmishers 
when they approach the enemy, but a short 
time after the commencement of an action 
different battalions, regiments, brigades, and 
even divisions, will all become inextricably 
mixed up together. Such being the case, Mr. 
Maurice considers that our object should be 
both to order, and practise, disorder. He seems 
to think it possible to do this, and quotes Col. 
Gawler in support,—for whom, by the way, he 
claims the honour of having first suggested, 
not clouds, but mobs of skirmishers. He says 
Col. Gawler speaks of men of different divisions 
being mixed up together, but there are differ- 
ent ways of mixing. The Prussian way is to 
let men of half-a-dozen or more different 
battalions skirmish together in the same 
section, every officer taking the command 
of the men nearest to him. Another sort 
of mixture, and that which, we fancy, is the one 
to which Col. Gawler referred, takes place when 
small, distinct bodies of different regiments find 
themselves fighting alongside, but remaining 
still under the command of their own officers. 
It is very certain that a little care will gene- 
rally prevent the thorough mixing which the 
Prussians accept as inevitable ; and it is equally 
certain that in our service—we suspect, in any 
service—as soon as an officer attempts to com- 
mand mixed troops, he becomes powerless to do 
more than lead. Are the Prussians like the fox 
who lost his tail? Can it be that, finding their 
men not sufticiently well drilled to fight in any 
other than mob formation, if we may use a 
Hibernicism, they pretend to look on it as the 
one to be preferred? Be that as it may, we 
have now to consider whether British troops 
could be with advantage allowed, or rather 
trained, to fight in the Prussian manner. We 
unhesitatingly answer, that if we attempted 
anything of the sort, we should find, no matter 
what training we gave, that the men got out 
of hand, and that officers became useless the 
moment the fire became hot. Mr. Maurice 





seems to recognize the difficulty, and proposes 
to overcome it in two ways. In the first place 
he urges that the company—increased to the 
size of a Prussian company—should be sub- 
divided into groups of six men, commanded by 
corporals, and squads of two groups, commanded 
by sergeants. We would suggest that he 
should carry out the principle still further, and 
let each man command himself. Seriously 
speaking, we should never be able to find so 
many non-commissioned officers fit for this 
independent command, for apparently great 
latitude and discretion are to be granted to 
every one in authority ; and if we did, the 
organization would be expensive and vicious. 
That it would be expensive is obvious, seeing 
that the present number of sergeants and corpo- 
rals in a company of one hundred men is ten, or 
about one to every ten men. It would also be 
vicious, for it would increase the number of 
links in the chain of command, and render 
all unity of action difficult, if not impossible. 
The other remedy to, or rather palliative of, 
the disorder arising from the mixing up of 
men belonging to different corps, is a perma- 
nent decisive organization. Mr. Maurice 
justly thinks that when two regiments have 
been occupying contiguous quarters and drill- 
ing side by side in the same brigade for years, 
the men of one will be tolerably ready to 
obey the orders of officers of the other regi- 
ment. Unless, however, the brigade, as well as 
the regiment, bore some distinctive badge, wore 
some peculiar uniform, we do not think that 
an officer would find that he possessed much 
more authority than at present out of his own 
immediate battalion. 

We have now indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness the general view which the author of the 
Wellington Prize Essay has taken on the 
subject of the infantry attack, which is, after 
all, the point which it is most essential should 
be decided. Unfortunately, nothing is decided 
by Mr. Maurice, who, instead of arguing the 
matter fairly out, as do the authors of recent 
Prussian books on tactics, confines himself to 
performing, as it were, the duties of a judge- 
advocate, and presents us with materials for 
forming our own opinion. In the passages 
devoted to a consideration of the part to be 
played by cavalry and artillery, he is more 
definite and less given to quotations. But, as 
we have said, the infantry attack is the main 
thing, and on this subject we have received little 
enlightenment from Mr. Maurice. It is pos- 
sible that the approaching manceuvres may 
give rise toa system, but at the present moment 
we are practicaily without any scheme of tac- 
tics at all. That Lieut. Maurice should have 
failed to supply the deficiency is scarcely to 
be wondered at, for much of his short time 
of service has been spent at Sandhurst, and 
practice in manceuvring acouple of guns scarcely 
gives much knowledge of infantry tactics. 








Charles Dickens as a Reader. 


Kent. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Since the days of Henderson, who was’one of 
the earliest of English public readers, and who 
could convulse an audience with ‘John Gil- 
pin,’ or subdue it to tears with three words, 
which seemed to leap from the heart to the 
lips, out of ‘ Hamlet,’—*“ The fair Ophelia !”— 
there has not been a more successful reader 
than Charles Dickens. He cannot, however, 
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be compared with any other professional reader, 
except Thackeray, for, excellent actor as he 
was, Dickens read only his own cherished 
ideas, acted only the characters he had himself 
created. Mr. Kent was much associated with 
him in those readings, and he has added a 
chapter to the novelist’s personal history by 
writing this little book. Apart from statistics 
and descriptions of the stories read, and of 
some of the points made in the readings, the 
volume contains a few anecdotes, but much 
fewer than we should have expected would be 
told by so constant a companion as Mr. Kent. 
As the course of Dickens’s Readings, their 
success, the interruption of them by the shock 
caused by the railway accident at Staplehurst 
(only more slowly mortal to him than to other 
victims), their graceful close, and the Reader’s 
death soon after he had said, “From these 
garish lights I vanish now for evermore,”—as 
these circumstances are so well known to us 
all, the best use we can make of Mr. Kent’s 
book is to take from it some illustrations of 
Dickens's manner and character which are not 
familiar to the public generally. It will be 
remembered that he often wrote his stories from 
month to month ;. when one number was pub- 
lished he had not written what was required 
for the next—a method of composition which 
gives interest to the following incident :— 


“* Somewhere about the middle of the serial pub- 
lication of ‘David Copperfield,’ happening to be 
out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one morning 
to get a fresh supply at the stationer’s. He was 
living then in his favourite haunt, at Fort House, 
in Broadstairs. As he was about to enter the 
stationer’s shop, with the intention of buying the 
needful writing-paper, for the purpose of returning 
home with it, and at once setting to work upon his 
next number, not one word of which was yet 
written, he stood aside for a moment at the 
threshold to allow a lady to pass in before him. 
He then went on to relate—with a vivid sense still 
upon him of mingled enjoyment and dismay in 
the mere recollection—how the next instant he had 
overheard this strange lady asking the person behind 
the counter for the new green number. When it 
was handed to her, ‘Oh, this,’ said she, ‘I have 
read. I want the next one. The next one she 
was thereupon told would be out by the end of 
the month. ‘ Listening to this, unrecognized,’ he 
added, in conclusion, ‘knowing the purpose for 
which I was there, and remembering that not one 
word of the number she was asking for was yet 
written, for the first and only time in my life, I 
felt—frightened !’” 


If our memory, however, serves us faithfully, 
there is evidence in Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life’ that 
Dickens did not always write in this haphazard 
way, but laid a good foundation of his story 
before he began to publish the numbers, and 
was then enabled to take the continuing of it 
more easily. As a sample of the enthusiasm 
with which, in 1867, the announcement of his 
coming was received in America, the following 
lively scene will suffice :— 


“ As curiously illustrative of the first outburst 
of this enthusiasm even before the Novelist’s 
arrival—on the very eve of that arrival, as it hap- 
pened—mention may here be made of the simple 
facts in regard to the sale of tickets on Monday, 
the 18th of November. During the whole of 
that day, from the first thing in the morning to 
the last thing at night, Mr. Dolby sat there at 
his desk in the Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ book- 
store, literally doing nothing but sell tickets as 
fast as he could distribute them and take the 
money. For thirteen hours together, without 
taking bite or sup, without ever once for a passing 
m ment quitting the office-stool on which he was 





perched—fortunately for him behind a strong bar- 
ricade—he answered the rush of applicants that 
steadily pressed one another onward to the 
pigeon-hole, each drifting by exhausted when his 
claims were satisfied. The indefatigable manager 
took in moneys paid down within those thirteen 
consecutive hours as many as twelve thousand 
dollars.” 


Of the effects of the earnestness of his read- 
ing, or acting, on himself, the following is 
told :— 


“That even these involved an enormous strain 
upon the system, was proved to absolute demon- 
stration by the statistics jotted down with the 
utmost precision during the Readings, as to the 
fluctuations of the Reader’s pulse immediately 
before and immediately after each of his appear- 
ances upon the platform, mostly two, but often 
three, appearances in a single evening. The 
acceleration of his pulse has, to our knowledge, 
upon some of these occasions, been something 
extraordinary. Upon the occasion of his last and 
grandest Reading of the Murder, for example, as 
he stepped upon the platform, resolved, apparently, 
upon outdoing himself, he remarked, in a half- 
whisper to the present writer, just before advanc- 
ing from the cover of the screen to the familiar 
reading-desk, ‘I shall tear myself to pieces.’ He 
certainly never acted with more impassioned ear- 
nestness—though never once, for a single instant, 
however, overstepping the boundaries of nature. 
His pulse just before had been tested, as usual, 
keenly and carefully by his most sedulous and 
sympathetic medical attendant. It was counted 
by him just as keenly and carefully directly after- 
wards—the rise then apparent being something 
startling, almost alarming, as it seemed to us, 
under the circumstances.” 


On his farewell reading, in March, 1870, 
the “money value of the house” was 4221. 
On the previous nights of performance Mr. 
Chappell (we believe) gave him 100/., and took 
all the expenses and risk. Dickens was soon 
after engaged on his last and unfinished work; 
but he had views beyond that—and one that 
he cherished is thus told by Mr. Kent, who 
was with Dickens on the last suburban walk 
they ever had together :— 


“ Going round by way of Lambeth one afternoon 
in the early summer of 1870, we had skirted the 
Thames along the Surrey bank, had crossed the 
river higher up, and on our way back were return- 
ing at our leisure through Westminster, when, 
just as we were approaching the shadow of the 
old Abbey at Poet’s Corner, under the roof-beams 
of which he was so soon to be laid in his grave, 
with a rain of tears and flowers, he abruptly asked, 
‘What do you think would be the realization of 
one of my most cherished day-dreams?’ Adding, 
instantly, without waiting for any answer, ‘To 
settle down now for the remainder of my life 
within easy distance of a great theatre, in the 
direction of which I should hold supreme 
authority. It should be a house, of course, having 
a skilled and noble company, and one in every 
way magnificently appointed. The pieces acted 
should be dealt with according to my pleasure, and 
touched up here and there in obedience to my 
own judgment ; the players as well as the plays 
being absolutely under my command. There,’ said 
he, laughingly, and in a glow at the mere fancy, 
‘that’s my day-dream !’” 

Day-dream, indeed! How miserable he 
would have been in an absolutism which, how- 
ever much cherished, would have been hourly 
assailed! How much happier was he in utter- 
ing those last words, “Shut that window,” 
and straightway dying, knowing nothing of 


death ! 











MINOR POETS. 

1, Brennus ; or, the Downfall of Tyranny: a 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. Alcander; or, Love 
and Friendship: a Drama, in Five Acts, 
By William Maclean. (Glasgow, Murray 
& Sons.) 


2. The Story of Gatitama Buddha and his 
Creed: an Epic. By Richard Phillips, 
(Longmans & Co.) 


3. The Margaret Sonnets. (Private Issue.) 


4, Golden Histories, &c. By Wathen Mark 
Wilks Call. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


5. The Knight of Intercession ; and other Poems, 

By 8. J. Stone, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
SypNEy SmirTH used to say Southey wrote as 
if there had been a dearth of books, and 
modern authors seem to believe there is now- 
a-days a scarcity of verse. At the present 
moment, more than a score of volumes wait 
our verdict. Were we to give to each of these 
the space its author considers due to its im- 
portance, we should have to fill our journal 
for several weeks with reviews of verse; and 
were we to speak of its merits in terms to 
satisfy his own estimate, we should have to 
invent a vocabulary of praise. Not a dozen 
of the whole number are worth serious con- 
sideration, and of the remainder, a glance is 
all that is needed by any experienced critic to 
discover their worthlessness. And yet not a 
father of them all but will resent hostile criti- 
cism on his particular Innocent as the result 
of ignorance or malevolence on the part of the 
critic, whom ever after he will dower with his 
hate. Here, to begin, is Mr. William Maclean 
(1). Mr. Maclean has selected a department 
chosen by the best equipped mind of all literature 
—he has produced a couple of five-act dramas. 
‘Brennus; or, the Downfall of Tyranny,’ in 
which the hero gives us two or three pages 
of talk at a time, possesses all the verbal 
appurtenances of a tragedy in five acts, but it 
lacks all the elements of tragedy. There are, 
occasionally, fair descriptions of scenes and 
acts; well-sounding passages concerning love, 
ambition, virtue, patriotism ; and now and 
then we light on a happy phrase—such as the 
king’s inquiry of certain murderers whether 
their trade was still that of “investing man 
with immortality.” The characters, however, 
are not creations, but verbal descriptions of 
people; and even the construction of the piece 
has faults graver than any committed in any 
acting drama damned at its birth. The scenes 
change absurdly, and the catastrophe is pro- 
duced in a ridiculous way. Brennus, to insure 
his position, has resolved to kill Arella, the 
daughter of the late king. She and his own 
daughter Linda are in a bed-chamber, when 
suddenly a thought occurs to Linda :— 

Linpa. I cannot tell why I am wishing it,— 

But I should like to change my couch with thee, 

Say for a night or two. Methinks thy couch 

Looks to the rising sun, and I should feel 

The hours less irksome. 

ARELLA. Such a favour asked 

Is forthwith granted—were it twenty times 

The worth it is. Let’s now to bed ;—remember 

Our lovers in our midnight orisons. 

[Linpa retires into an inner Chamber. 

Thereupon Brennus appears with a dagger, 
creeps into the inner chamber, stabs his own 
daughter instead of Arella, and “re-appears 
with the dagger stained with blood.” The 
other drama, a tale of love and friendship, the 
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scene of which is laid partly at Athens and 
artly at Rome, is after the same model. 

Mr. Phillips (2) as an epicist cannot be said 
to be superior to Mr. Maclean as a dramatist. 
An epic in thirteen books, comprising 220 
octavo pages, is not a very uSual phenomenon, 
even in this plethoric age of poetry; but Mr. 
Phillips has given us one which he describes as 
an attempt at a reasonable narrative of Buddha 
and Buddhism, looking at these subjects from a 
practical standpoint. ‘The Story of Gaitama 
Buddha’ is, therefore, a theological poem, and, 
as such, the theology is, perhaps inevitably, 
more conspicuous than the poetry. That it 
is a piece of conscientious and well-intended 
work, throwing much learned light on a 
difficult and interesting subject, is as high 
praise as the form and treatment will bear. 
The history of Buddha may deserve to be popu- 
larized; but brilliant prose would be the proper 
vehicle for its popularization, rather than a 
long, unbroken epic, which few ordinary 
readers will have the courage to begin or 
the leisure to end. 

Although the sonnet does not rank so highly 
as the epic, supreme excellence in its composi- 
tion can, as we know, give a man immortality. 
‘The Margaret Sonnets’ (3) are not of such 
sort, but must be described as average exam- 
ples of such verses as all educated men have 
the power, even if they have not the inclina- 
tion, to write. They are composed with 
apparent ease and grace, but they have no 
newness of thought or vigour in the expression 
of passion, and are generally loaded with 
platitudes, such as what is here reproduced :— 

Growth is the law of life; shall man refuse 


All vital growth to his own thoughts and views 
And never roam at large in untracked ways ? 


New generations take new tones and hues, 
And much that seems opposed is but diverse, 
And fuller light all discords may disperse, 
And when yon world shall open to our gaze 
All honest thought its seeming taint will lose, 
And guilt engross our blame, and worth our 
praise. 
The author withholds his name, and the 
issue is private. We do not think the public 
voice will call with much enthusiasm for 
another edition. 

Many of Mr. Call’s (4) graceful poems, 
including the ‘Legend of Ariadne’ and 
‘ Manoli,’ have already appeared in magazines. 
They are worth collecting and reprinting, and 
those which now appear for the first time are 
worth adding to the collection. There is but 
little strength or originality about any of them ; 
yet their grace, brightness, finished rhythm, 
and never-failing good taste, leave a satisfactory 
impression both on the mind and on the ear. 
A certain classical flavour in spirit as well as 
form, though often, not unpleasantly, remind- 
ing the reader of greater things, mark the 
volume with the note of scholarship and the 
poetry of a scholar, devoid of any straining 
after effects beyond his reach, deserves, if not 
the loftiest praise, a warm welcome. Gentle 
fancies about Nature and the romance of 
childhood, not the deeper mysteries of human 
life and passion, are the author’s congenial 
themes, and we could make many extracts in 
which he has exhibited his power with advantage. 
To say he is not completely successful in the 
difficult art of sonnet writing, is not to give 
special or unusual blame. But it is to give 
special and unusual praise to say he has almost 
succeeded in the no less difficult task of trans- 





lating Heine. The three specimens, including 
a version of the ‘ Mountain Idyll,’ and of the 
‘Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder,-—so often 
unsuccessfully attempted,—are far too few. The 
third is almost a model of what a translation 
from the great anti-Philistine ought to be :— 

My heart is heavy—longing, grieving, 

I think of the dear olden days: 

The world was then a world to live in, 

And people dwelt in quiet ways. 


Now all goes wrong—men thrust and shove us, 
What bustling, jostling, want and woe! 

Dead is the dear Lord God above us, 

And dead the good old devil below. 


All looks so gloomy, so reproving, 
So rotten, crooked, cold, and small, 
And were there not a bit of loving, 
There were no living here at all. 

The Rev. 8S. J. Stone (5) writes like a 
decently-educated clergyman, but not like an 
inspired poet. His verse is smooth without 
any trace of personal thought or vigorous 
expression on the part of the author. The 
sameness which throughout characterizes his 
work is equalled only by its tameness. The 
poems are chiefly on religious subjects, and 
Christian charity may, therefore, be expected 
to overlook the absence of poetic ability. 
Among the rest we find the unabridged 
‘Hymn of Thanksgiving on the Recovery of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,’ a portion 
of which effusion was sung at St. Paul’s on 
the day of National Thanksgiving. Judged 
as a poem, it is feeble and commonplace 
beyond measure. On its production it had a 
sort of casual importance it did not deserve, 
and which these new efforts of its author will 
not maintain. Indeed, how a man who can 
once write such verses as these has the 
temerity to appear in print a second time, 
surprises us :— 

Went forth the nation weeping, 
With precious seed of prayer, 
Hope’s awful vigil keeping 
*Mid rumours of despair, 
Now, to Thy glory bringing 
Its sheaves of praise along, 
Again it cometh singing 
A happy harvest song. 

The poet, we perceive, dedicates his volume 
to “The Church”: whether with or without 
authority, does not appear. 

As the heap of books diminishes we find 
the quality decreases, and so we shall reserve 
our review of the remainder. 








Work and Wages Practically Illustrated. By 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. (Bell & Daldy.) 
THEsE fifteen chapters on ‘Work and Wages’ 
are an expansion of a paper at first intended 
to serve as an Appendix to the recently-pub- 
lished ‘ Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey,’ the 
railway contractor. Sir A. Helps, the writer 
of that biography, asked Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., to collect, out of memoranda left by his 
father, some facts respecting the wages earned 
by labourers on railways. This was done, and 
many statements were added respecting the 
wages paid in other departments of industry ; 
so that a volume was the result, instead of a 
short paper. We can only indicate the abun- 
dance of its statistical details. Besides these, 
it contains some inductions, described by Sir 
A. Helps as “entirely in accord with some of 
the chief principles laid down by Adam Smith 
and the earlier masters of political economy.” 
These inductions cannot, of course, be recom- 
mended by their novelty. One of the first is 





to the effect that rates of wages must fluctuate 
in accordance with varying ratios of demand 
and supply, and cannot be controlled by trade- 
unions. Some of the facts stated to illustrate 
this rule are striking enough. In 1846, at 
the height of the railway mania, and when the 
demand for labour was excessive, the wages of 
navvies rose to six shillings a day, and, in 
some instances, men were paid for forty-seven 
days in one lunar month. In 1849, when the 
Great Northern Railway was in construction, 
the wages paid to men of average working 
power had been greatly reduced. At that 
time, the most powerful gang of navvies em- 
ployed on the Great Northern line consisted 
entirely of teetotallers. “They did more work 
in a day,” says Mr. Brassey, ‘‘and they left off 
work an hour or an hour and a half earlier 
than any other men.” These first-class men, 
however, hardly earned on an average more 
than a pound a week each, and on one 
line of railway, constructed in 1847-8, 
when the mania had ended in a panic, men 
worked for half-a-crown a day. With such low 
pay for hard work, we may contrast that of the 
men employed on the Grand Trunk Railway 
in Canada, who received six shillings a day 
before the works were completed. These are 
examples of wages rising and falling in obe- 
dience to demand and supply. Other facts are 
quoted to show that in several foreign countries, 
—Hungary, Saxony, and Lower Silesia, —where 
no trade-unions have meddled with the price of 
labour, it has risen considerably during recent 
years. From these and other statistics, Mr. 
Brassey concludes that “the rate of wages 
cannot long continue so high as to deprive 
capital of its fair return,” nor can it long con- 
tinue “below the amount necessary to main- 
tain the labourer and his family.” We say 
nothing here of the truth or untruth of the 
latter induction. If true, it is one of the most 
consolatory doctrines ever revealed to mankind, 
and it ought to lead all trade-unionists to ask 
themselves for what purpose—apart from that 
of provident societies—they are now maintain- 
ing their organizations. They do nothing with 
regard to raising wages, says Mr. Brassey, that 
would not be as well done without their inter- 
ference. 

By another series of facts Mr. Brassey 
fairly shows that the cost of labour cannot be 
always determined by the rate of wages, and 
that a reduction of the hours of labour does 
not necessitate a diminution of production. 
In the latter induction, the words “ within 
certain limits” should be inserted to make the 
statement correct. For the owners of large 
stocks of machinery Mr. Brassey suggests the 
plan of dividing the whole working-time of 
sixteen hours into two equal parts, and 
employing two shifts of men, each working 
eight hours. This plan is hardly likely to be 
popular. Night-work is unwholesome for both 
mind and body, and we have already enough 
of it in this country. 

Wages have been raised considerably during 
the last twenty years, both in England and on 
the Continent. There is reason for fearing 
lest some parts of our industry should be 
transferred to foreign countries ; but England 
still retains her pre-eminence in several very 
important departments. That is the general 
result to which we are led by Mr. Brassey’s 
lists of statistics of the commercial and indus- 
trial progress of several European nations. 
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He is ‘‘able,” says Sir A. Helps, “to dispel 
the fear which has long prevailed of our 
industrial labours being about to be greatly 
restricted by foreign competition, based upon 
the comparative cheapness of wages in foreign 
countries.” The question thus settled is one 
of the most complicated and difficult that can 
be suggested. Among the several causes that 
may lead to a migration of some parts of our 
industry, some are natural and inevitable. 
The comparative cheapness of foreign labour 
is not likely to be permanent ; but this is only 
one element among several on which the 
future industrial prosperity of foreign countries 
must depend. Dear labour, in itself, does 
not prevent success in competition, as may be 
proved by several branches of industry in the 
United States, where skilled artisans are 
earning, in some places in the West, from 
fifteen shillings to a pound a day. Such 
prices of labour may, in the future, swell the 
tide of emigration from Europe, and cause a 
rapid increase in the resources of the United 
States and other parts of the New World. 
A day must arrive when it will be impossible 
for an Argentine Land Company to be waiting 
for settlers in a country where good land is 
sold for a pound an acre; where bricklayers 
earn six shillings a day; and where from 
sixteen to twenty pounds a month is paid to 
the engineer of a steamer on the great river. 
Vast natural advantages must win in the long 
run, and England must not go on as if destined 
to become a crowded forge and factory for 
supplying all the hardware wanted in the 
universe. 

Mr. Brassey—while he writes very cautiously 
about emigration—confesses that “it is impos- 
sible to contemplate the struggles for life 
among the lower classes of our labouring 
population, and to apply ourselves to the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of pauperism, 
without casting a longing eye on the vast 
tracts of land of great natural fertility which 
are still unoccupied, and which, for the want 
of capital, are producing nothing for the suste- 
nance of man.” When capitalists, after all 
their Parliamentary toils, —listening, night 
after night, to twaddle by gaslight,—sit down 
to write in such an unpractical style as that 
about emigration, they might surely find 
better employment on the moors or on the 
banks of salmon rivers. 

To find out the general drift of these chap- 
ters, we turn next to the subject of trade- 
unions. “Their influence has too often been 
anti-social,” says Mr. Brassey, “ and calculated 
to establish among the industrial classes of 
this country that subdivision of caste which 
has been the great curse of India.” This may 
be read so as to mean that caste, in itself, 
is a good thing, but must not be sub- 
divided—at any rate, not to such an extent 
as in India. “There is a general ten- 
dency amongst the trade-unions,” says Mr. 
Brassey, “to ignore the interest of the 
master.”—“ It has been a great object with 
trade-unions to establish uniformity of wage, 
irrespective of the personal abilities of the 
workman.” We turn from these and some 
other passages of the same kind to notice the 
author’s assertions respecting the history of 
trade-unions ;—“ The Guilds of the Middle 
Ages,” he says, “were but the forerunners of 
the trade-unions of to-day, and the ‘strikes’ 
of modern times have had their counterpart in 


the Jacquerie riots of the fourteenth century.” 
Well, if the old trade-guild—in its best times 
essentially a co-operative institution—must be 
described as the father of our exclusive work- 
ing-men’s coalition, let it be so; all we can 
say is, that the child is not much like his 
father. But are our modern “strikes” to be 
described as counterparts of that dreadful 
French Jacquerie insurrection in the fourteenth 
century? Surely not. That was the result of 
such political and sovial disorders as no longer 
have an existence in Europe. This strange 
historical parallel is found on the third page of 
Mr. Brassey’s volume. But on page 26 we 
find him mildly expressing a hope that “if a 
strike should unfortunately occur under the 
control of a trade-union, the conduct of the 
workmen will probably be as much superior 
to that of the rioters in the manufacturing 
districts in the early part of the present cen- 
tury as the discipline of a standing army is 
superior to that of a guerilla band.” Did the 
French Jacquerie, then, exhibit the discipline 
of a standing army? We are tired of the sub- 
ject of trade-unions, when treated in such a 
style as this, and we cannot see clearly to what 
conclusion the writer would lead us. From 
some parts of his book, we should infer that his 
object would be to suspend the action of all 
coalitions of workmen, excepting so far as 
they act as provident societies, and that he 
would leave all questions of work and wages 
to be settled by the law of demand and supply. 
But, after all, he does not seem satisfied with 
his own creed, for he strongly recommends 
the formation of co-operative societies. Here 
we come at last to daylight. Capital and 
labour were once well united ; they have been 
divided, but they must be again united, and 
so as to preserve sacred both personal liberty 
and its assertion in the right of holding pro- 
perty. These are the principles of co-operation. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Brassey agrees 
with Lord Derby in finding in productive 
co-operation the key-note of a future harmony 
of the interests of capital and labour; but we 
must pay due honour to the men who found 
this out long ago. A great part of all that 
has been lately said on this topic was, in sub- 
stance, anticipated, almost forty years ago, by 
a writer hardly ever mentioned by economists, 
—the poet Wordsworth,—in an essay which 
he wrote on the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Advocates of co-operative unions can hardly 
want arguments better than these :— 

“They would encourage economy, inasmuch as 
they would enable a man to draw profit from his 
savings by investing them in buildings or ma- 
chinery, for processes of manufacture with which 
he was habitually connected. His little capital 
would then be working for him while he was at 
rest or asleep ; he would more clearly perceive the 
necessity of capital for carrying on great works; 
he would better learn to respect the larger portions 
of it in the hands of others; he would be less 
tempted to join in unjust combinations ; and, for 
the sake of his own property, if not for higher 
reasons, he would be slow to promote local dis- 
turbance or endanger public tranquillity.” 
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Love and Law; or, the Two L’s. 
tavish. (Cassell & Co.) 


By A. Mac- 


A Summer's Romance. By Mary Healy, 
(Low & Co.) 

Wrayfords Ward. By F. W. Robinson. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


READERS who like details, real or imaginary, 
about fast, worthless people, will find what they 
long for in Mr. Yates’s novel. We confess we have 
ourselves no sympathy with people who live 
in splendidly furnished houses regardless of 
the expense—to the poor upholsterer. We should 
be shy of married couples who agree, as Mr, 
Yates says, that “each shall go their own way.” 
These may look high-bred, but they are really 
low people, nevertheless. In ‘A Waiting 
Race,’ the few good, honest persons are unin- 
teresting or are made ridiculous. The many of 
the other sort have all the light and colour 
flung upon them. The men are bad, and the 
women are worse. The reader has constantly 
to regret that cleverness should be thrown 
away on such a subject. 

In the treatment, Mr. Yates lets his readers 
see very early which way the story is tending, 
There are two or three periods at which 
experienced novel-readers can guess pretty 
correctly, if not the actual catastrophe, an 
inevitable smashing up of some sort or another, 
In spite of this, the interest is not ill sustained ; 
but it is difficult to feel for any length of 
time much interest in very bad women, and 
in men who are almost as wicked, or 
who are honest simpletons. The author him- 
self, we think, was hard put to it to know 
how to make an end of it all when he got 
(or, as he would say, when he had gotten) 
towards the close of the third volume. If he 
had not pitched the beautiful and detestable 
Sybil from a Hansom cab, dashing her brains 
out on the pavement, there is no reason why the 
story should not have run to an indefinite 
number of volumes. 

Of the characters, some seem to have been 
taken from life. They are not the more attrac- 
tive on that account. The author has a plen- 
tiful crop of antipathies. Oxford men are 
“ University Cubs.” The Plutocracy has the 
great misfortune of not standing well in Mr. 
Yates’s estimation ; he clearly does not believe 
that there is a decent individual among 
them. There is no want of sarcasm in the 
three volumes ; and there is an allusion to a 
gentleman going from town to town in America, 
lecturing on the Royal Family and Royal 
Residences of England, with portraits and 
views of the same, which seems to point two 
ways. 

In dealing with his characters, Mr. Yates 
shows his usual skill and some peculiarities. 
His ladies in grief or rage are rather given to 
tumbling on or into beds. He himself, we 
suppose, is not to be attracted by love-locks, 
chignons, kiss-me-quicks or swévez-mot jeunes- 
hommes ; “clumped” hair, however, seems to 
have a powerful influence on him. We may 
notice, too, that writers of fiction should have 
as good memories as certain other people. 
Little contradictions now and then present 
themselves in ‘A Waiting Race’; and although 
they are not important, they nevertheless 
denote that the author’s grasp on his sub- 
ject is not always secure. To give a 
minor instance : Owen Cunliffe is described as 
drinking a decanter of brandy, and conse- 
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quently suffering from excess of wine. In 
one page, we are told of Sybil that the love she 
felt for Owen “was as pure as it was strong, 
as self-sacrificing as it was devoted.” A couple 
of pages later, the author says that the plain 
truth was, she had no heart at all; for Owen 
Cunliffe she felt a passion, stimulated and 
strengthened by having been once disappointed 
in its object. Such discrepancies are blam- 
able in a’prentice hand; much more so in one 
who is growing a veteran workman. Mr. 
Yates cannot afford to be careless. It is a 
fault which grows upon a writer, unless he 
speedily wakes up to its existence, and sees the 
necessity to amend it. We wish he would 
come out from among such people as crowd 
these pages, and give us a simple story in 
English and in sentiment, pure and undefiled. 

‘A Passion in Tatters’ is certainly a book 
which cannot fail to be interesting. The author 
has a happy knack of introducing a variety of 
totally distinct characters. We have the fast 
young lady of the Bohemian type,—the vacil- 
lating but enthusiastic artist, distraught by 
loving in the wrong place,—the travelled young 
English gentleman of “‘ god-like beauty,”’—the 
stately old lady, full of kindly impulses,— 
the crafty governess,—and the professedly 
religious but uncharitable wife of a country 
vicar; and all are admirably depicted. The 
only one we are inclined to cavil at is the fast 
young lady of the story, Ethel Huntingdon, 
who, after being represented as a very crafty, 
designing young person, bent on making 
an advantageous marriage, suddenly be- 
comes authoress, and gives utterance to 
sentiments wholly different to those used on 
her first introduction to the reader. The 
plot is well carried out, and in ‘A Passion in 
Tatters’ you are only brought to the brink of 
the precipice. The authoress does not admit 
of a breach of the Seventh Commandment ; 
neither is there anything coarse throughout 
the book. She delineates the working of the 
female mind with an artistic touch, and we 
congratulate her on having produced a novel 
that is fit to be read. 

‘Love and Law’ is a good, kind, well-meant 
novel, and we wish the author success in future 
efforts of the same kind if he should be encou- 
raged to make them. The “law” which forms 
in part the title of the book reminds us, to 
some extent, of one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
well-known works, inasmuch as a “ secret trust,” 
one of the mysterious creations of “ equity,” 
is summoned from the Court of Chancery to 
give an interest to the story. In the present 
author’s favour, we may fairly say that, although 
not as yet a novelist of Mr. Collins’s calibre, 
he certainly makes use of the “secret trust” 
with more effect than the veteran whom he 
has, perhaps unconsciously, followed. Mr. Mac- 
tavish approaches the subject ds a lawyer, and 
is not contented with merely suggesting the 
complications which a secret trust might occa- 
sion, but actually works them out with con- 
siderable ingenuity. Moreover, another legal 
topic, that of ‘‘ mortmain,” is introduced and 
neatly welded in; so that much more is done 
in the way of illustrating the working of Eng- 
lish law than a novelist generally attempts. 
If Mr. Mactavish fails to make his novel as 
interesting as we could wish, it is probably 
because he is a young writer, and does not 
quite understand what the public taste demands 
in the way of incident or character. Incident 





or character we say advisedly, for a novel may 
reach the acme of popularity with the aid of 
one, even if it be very deficient as far as the 
other is concerned. Yet there are characters 
in ‘ Love and Law’ which seem to be destined 
to rise, in their future development, above the 
common level, and, as it were, only to want 
time for their growth. We may, perhaps, recog- 
nize them, promoted to a higher stage, in some 
forthcoming work by the same author; and 
we shall be very glad to welcome them with 
cordiality if they should ever appear; but, 
upon the whole, we should feel more easy about 
Mr. Mactavish’s prospects if we knew that he 
had cast away fiction, and betaken himself to 
professional work. 

About ten months ago we had the pleasure 
of reviewing a novel with the title of ‘ Lake- 
ville,’ by Miss Healy. That work we described 
as satisfactory. We are able to give higher 
praise than this to the result of the same 
author’s present literary effort, and we feel fully 
justified in pronouncing the verdict of “ very 
good.” ‘A Summer’s Romance’ is essen- 
tially a novel of the affections, the interest 
turning altogether on the gradual creation by 
love of a new life in a girl whom circum- 
stances have rendered somewhat cold, hard and 
cynical. The plot is simple and the dramatis 
persone are few; there are only four leading 
characters, of whom one soon disappears from 
the stage. Our attention and memory are 
consequently not unduly strained, and we are 
enabled to follow with ease the course of the 
story. The latter possesses also the merit that 
its end is unconventional and quite unfore- 
seen. We have remarked that the leading 
characters are only four in number; but in 
reality almost all the interest centres in one, 
the heroine—the others being, as it were, 
simply intended to play up to her. This heroine 
is of unknown parentage, only moderately 
accomplished, and possessing a face which owes 
its chief attractions to the fact that it is’ expres- 
sive of a sensible mind and a loving heart. 
Louie is utterly without adventitious advan- 
tages, and it is therefore no slight evidence 
of talent that our sympathies, at first grudg- 
ingly given to the somewhat unpromising 
heroine, grow gradually warmer, and that 
at length we fall desperately in love with 
her. The hero is rather a poor creature 
for his position, but his defects are never 
exaggerated or untrue to nature; and, after 
all, how few perfect heroes are to be met 
with in real life! Again, the villain of the 
story is only unprincipled, and not a monster 


of crime. Of the subordinate characters, the 
young Italian wife is a charming little 


sketch ; while the aggressive preaching of Mrs. 
Cardwell is humorously, but not too humor- 
ously, described. Speaking of this book as a 
drama, we may congratulate the authoress on 
having given us most attractive scenery—so 
attractive, indeed, that we fancy many readers 
will feel a strong desire to visit the clas- 
sical little island of Capri, where the story 
is laid. Of incident there is almost a total 
dearth, but the tale is sufficiently strong to 
be able to dispense with adventitious sup- 
ports. We have only, indeed, one fault to 
find with ‘A Summer's Remance’; it is too 
short, and ends just when our interest has 
been worked up to the highest pitch. In the 
one volume before us there is a sufficient founda- 
tion for a much more lengthy novel. We are, 





in fact, made to anticipate a complete edifice, 
and are ultimately forced to content ourselves 
with a single storey. It is cruel to disappoint 
us in this manner; still the erroris an error on 
the right side, and anything is better than the 
feeble prolixity of the orthodox three-volume 
novel. Miss Healy is capable of producing a 
more pretentious work than that which she has 
given us; but we ought to be, and are, grateful 
for the pretty little cabinet picture which bears 
her name. We trust that we shall hear of 
her again. 

Mr. Robinson has given us, according to a 
growing fashion, a collection of stories in 
place of the orthodox three-volume novel. 
For writers not of the first flight, this plan 
presents obvious advantages, and the public 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
exchange. A succession of varied and ani- 
mated tales is preferable to the often tedious 
romance, which, under the pressure of an 
arithmetical superstition, “like a wounded 
snake, drags it slow length along.” The 
present collection is of very varied interest, 
ranging from the broad farce of ‘Sensation at 
Seasonville’ and ‘An Odd Fix’ to the senti- 
ment of ‘A Girl’s Romance’ and the tragedy 
of ‘Karl.’ Farce is, perhaps, our author’s 
speciality, the broad grin being the ex- 
pression of emotion his book is most  cal- 
culated to produce. Obvious reasons would 
prevent the appearance of ‘Sensation at 
Seasonville’ upon the metropolitan boards, 
hinging as it does upon the figure cut by an 
elderly gentleman compelled, by stress of cir- 
cumstances, to sleep in a shop-window of that 
too fashionable watering-place ; but ‘An Odd 
Fix,’ in which an indignant guardian is 
caught in the pit which he has digged, 
by being suspended by the hand from the 
hollow oak in which, according to due prece- 
dent, the correspondence of a certain hapless 
pair of clandestine lovers is deposited, would, 
we are certain, produce crowded houses. In 
‘Jenny Merton,’ Lord Boddles would prove a 
great attraction, not the less, perhaps, from the 
glaring vulgarity which we are apt to consider 
inconsistent with the reserve of a nobleman. 
In fact, the general result of our perusal of 
these tales is, that theatrical writing is more 
in our author's line than the usual performances 
of a novelist. His dialogues are very good at 
times, but very stagey ; and when he attempts 
to be serious, he becomes unreal. ‘ Wrayford’s 
Ward,’ the first (and longest) tale, is well 
imagined, but the details are all theatrical. 
The conception of the middle-aged guardian, 
restrained by feelings of honour from avowing 
his passion for his ward till her age and his 
fortune render an engagement advantageous to 
her, is a good one. Working through many years 
of poverty, till heat length discovers the chemical 
secret which will make his opulence secure,— 
only to find at the same moment that the 
heart of his darling has been in the mean time 
captivated by a newer and younger admirer,— 
his bitter despair and disordered imagination, 
—all well thought out and well described, are 
neutralized by the incongruous personality of 
Bob Trustworth, a mere stage ruffian, and the 
washy Frenchman who is Grace’s accepted 
lover. The wreck, with the castaway climbing 
over the top of the cliff upon the scene, the 
idiotic kidnapping scheme, and the business 
with the torpedoand the tower, wouldall succeed 
as stage tricks, but are detestable in a novel. 
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Ex uno disce omnes. Mr. Robinson is a smart 
enough theatrical writer, but in the present 
volumes has shown no turn for anything of more 
lasting value. 
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Literary Cossip. 
THE title of the novel on which the author 
of ‘The Caxton Family’ is engaged is ‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly : his Adventures and Opinions.’ 
THE world is likely to get an answer to Mr. 
Browning’s question, which so many have 
echoed,— 
What's become of Waring | 
Since he gave us all the slip, 
Chose land-travel or sea-faring 
Boots and chest, or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London-town ? 
Mr. Alfred Domett, to whom the poem 
referred, is announced as the author of ‘ Ranolf 
and Amohia: a South Sea Day-Dream,’ just 
published. Possibly, as it is, alas! so many 
Years ago when he was young, 
the new poet may be a son of him who was last 
heard of on board the felucca which over- 
hauled the “English brig” while “sailing 
by Triest” not less than thirty years ago. 
However this may be, for the sake of the 
friend who has delighted so many, we promise 
this Mr. Alfred Domett 
A clear stage and a crowd to see. 
WE hear that a novel by the author of 
‘The Coming Race’ will commence in the 
October number of Blackwood. 


Masor Francis Doyne Dwyer is engaged 
upon a Life of Charles Lever, including ex- 
tracts from his correspondence. Lever was a 
charming letter-writer. 


THE great preliminary Class Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum approaches 
completion. It will probably be finished by 
Christmas, and is the result of seven years’ hard 
work on the part of the Keeper, Mr. E. A. 
Bond, and his able staff. The next step will, 





we believe, be the re-examination of all the 
manuscripts imperfectly described in the old 
catalogues, and a re-classification of the whole 
by languages, in addition to the present clas- 
sification by subjects. Is it too much to hope 
that the Printed Book Department will some 
day follow the good example of the Manuscript 
one ? 


A PRIVATELY printed volume has just been 
issued under the editorship of Mr. James 
Croston, of Manchester, author of ‘On Foot 
through the Peak.’ It is ‘A History of the 
Ancient Hall of Samlesbury, in Lancashire,’ 
with an account of its early possessors, and 
particulars relating to the more recent descent 
of the manor. Samlesbury is a picturesque 
old mansion, the residence of Mr. William 
Harrison, whose taste has rendered it an 
object of much interest apart from the old 
associations connected with it; it dates from 
the time of Edward the Third. The book in 
question is handsomely printed, and the illus- 
trations are artistically executed. 


M. Henri Borpvier, of the National Library, 
Paris, has lately utilized the important MSS. 
relating to the French Protestant refugees, 
preserved in the Lambeth Library, by making 
copious extracts, with a view to the preparation 
of the supplement of MM. Haag’s work, ‘La 
Trame Protestante.’ M. Bordier has compiled, 
with M. Charton, an illustrated History of 
France, 2 vols., 1869, which, with other books, 
he presented to the Lambeth Library. 


Wiru the close of the Session of Parliament 
we receive the monthly list of Parliamentary 
Papers for July. It contains few of general 
interest. The Reports and Papers are seventy- 
two in number, and all for the current year, 
so that arrears for the first time are made up. 
Bills are sixty-eight in number, and Papers by 
Command thirty-one. Of these the most 
voluminous is the Second Report of the 
Friendly and Building Societies Commission, 
with evidence, costing six shillings and eight- 
pence. ~ There is also the Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee of the Royal Society for 
1871, the third of the Commercial Reports 
from H.M. Secretaries of Embassy and Lega- 
tion, and a Report as to Trade-Marks in Foreign 
Countries. The Papers relating to the Direction 
and Management of Kew Gardens are among 
the Reports and Papers, and we blush for the 
effect which their perusal is calculated to 
produce, especially among the cultured classes 
on the Continent. 


Dr. Zupitza, Professor of North Germanic 
Philology at the University of Vienna, and 
editor of several Middle High German 
poems, &c., is engaged in preparing an edition 
of the Early English romance of Guy of 
Warwick, and has, for that purpose, consulted 
the Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh and the 
various libraries of the University of Cam- 
bridge. He is also preparing a most valuable 
auxiliary for Eddaic students, in the shape of 
an exhaustive glossary to the poetic or older 
Edda of Semund Sigfusson, 


Mr. Roacu SmiTH, writing to us with 
reference to the announcement in our last 
number of a continuation of his ‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ says, “I do not think I should be 
warranted, in justice to the subscribers, in 
reprinting the six volumes ; but I contemplate 
writing a copious review of the whole, which 
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will include the progress of archeology to the 
present time.” 


THE Figaro announces that a new drama, 
by M. Victor Hugo, will be finished before the 
winter. 


In addition to the Monthyon Prizes awarded 
by the French Académie already mentioned, 
three prizes of 1,500 francs were given to 
M. Faure, for his work on ‘ Antoine de Laval et 
les Ecrivains Bourbonnais de son Temps,’—to 
M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, for a work entitled 
‘L’Abbé Deguerry, Curé de la Madeleine, — 
and to M. Delpit, for a collection of poems en- 
titled ‘ L’Invasion.’ 

In our paragraph on the manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales last week, we gave the 
wrong name to the type of MS. from which 
the Hengwrt MS. was filled in: it should 
have been Corpus, and not Harleian. 
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THURSDAY. 


The Presipent began by stating that he had 
chosen as the principal subject of his address 
Astronomical Photography. That the transit of 
Venus would be recorded by photography might 
be regarded as certain, as preparations for obtaining 

hotographic records were being made in England, 

rance, Russia and the United States. It was 
advantageous, therefore, to ascertain the compara- 
tive advantages of the photographic and the direct 
observational methods. The speaker then referred 
to the results obtained by the late Prof. Bond, 
at Harvard College Observatory, where stellar pho- 
tography had been used for some time, to Mr. 
Rutherford’s recent reproductions of stars by pho- 
tography, and the opinions of Mr. Asaph Hull on 
the value of the photographic method. With 
regard to contact observations, Mr. De La Rue 
conceded that there will attach to the record of 
the internal contact a certain amount of uncertainty, 
although not so great as that which affects optical 
observation. The photograph which first shows con- 
tact may possibly not be that taken when the thread 
of light between Venus and the sun’s disc is first 
completed, but the first taken after it has become 
thick enough to be shown on the plate ; and this 
thickness is somewhat dependent on inciden 
circumstances—for example, a haziness of the sky, 
which, although almost imperceptible, yet diminishes 
the actinic brilliancy of the sun, and might render 
the photographic image of the small extent of the 
limb which is concerned in the phenomenon too 
faint for future measurements. The speaker then 
discussed the danger of optical distortion, and the 
ways of obviating it. 

Mr. De La Rue proceeded to point out what had 
been effected by solar photography. He said, it 
will be recollected that in 1860, for the first time, 
the solar origin of the prominences was placed 
beyond doubt solely by photography, which pre- 
served a faithful record of the moon’s motion in 
relation to these protuberances. The problem of 
the solar origin of that portion of the corona which 
extends more than a million of miles beyond the 
body of the sun, has been, by the photographic 
observations of Col. Tennant and Lord Lindsay 
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in 1871, set finally at rest, after having been the 
subject of a great amount of discussion for some 
ears. The spectroscopic discovery, in 1869, of the 
now famous green line, 1474 K, demonstrated un- 
doubtedly the self-luminosity, and hence the solar 
origin of part of the corona. The observations of 
1871 have proved hydrogen to be also an essential 
constituent of the “coronal atmosphere,” as 
Janssen proposes to call it,—hydrogen at a iower 
temperature and density, of course, than in the 
chromosphere. Janssen was further so fortunate 
as to catch glimpses of some of the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum in the coronal light—an obser- 
vation which goes far to show that in the upper 
atmosphere of the sun there are also solid or liquid 
particles, like smoke or cloud, which reflect the 
sunlight from below. The speaker then referred to 
many problems, as yet unsolved, connected with 
the corona, and to the aid for their settlement 
afforded by photography. 

In connexion with the solution of the most 
prominent questions connected with the solar 
envelopes, he alluded toa point conclusively de- 
cided during the last annular eclipse of the sun, 
observed by Mr. Pogson, on the 6th of June of 
this year,as described by him in a letter to Sir 
George B. Airy. In 1870, Prof. Young was the 
first to observe the reversal of the Frauenhofer 
lines in the stratum closest to the sun. Now, in 
1871, doubts were thrown upon the subject. It 
appears that the reversed lines seem to have been 
satisfactorily observed by Capt. Maclear at Bekul, 
Col. Tennant at Dodabetta, and Capt. Fyers at 
Jaffna. The observations of Pringle at Bekul, Res- 
pighi at Paodoxottah, and Pogson at Avenashi, were 
doubtful, while Mosely at Trincomalee saw nothing 
of this reversal, which is, according to all accounts, 
a most striking phenomenon, although of very short 
duration. Mr. Lockyer missed it by an accidental 
derangement of the telescope. The reversal and 
the physical deductions from it are placed beyond 
doubt by Mr. Pogson’s observations of the annular 
eclipse on June 6th. At the first internal contact, 
just after a peep in the finder had shown the moon’s 
limb lighted up by the corona, he saw all the dark 
lines reversed and bright, but for less than two 
seconds. The sight of beauty above all was, how- 
ever, the reversion of the lines at the breaking-up 
of the limb. The duration was astonishing—five 
to seven seconds ; and the fading-out was gradual, 
not momentary. 

After mentioning the promising attempt which 
has been made by Prof. Young to photograph the 
— of the sun in ordinary daylight, 

r. De La Rue pointed out some cases where pho- 
tography has failed. Nebule and comets have 
not yet been brought within the grasp of this art ; 
although, perhaps, no branch of astronomy would 
gain more if we should hereafter succeed in ex- 
tending to these bodies that mode of observing 
them. There is theoretically, and even practi- 
cally, no real limit to the sensitiveness of a plate. 
Similarly with reference to planets great difficul- 
ties still exist, which must be overcome before 
their phases and physical features can be recorded 
to some purpose by photography ; yet there is 
great hope that the difficulties may be ultimately 
surmounted. The main obstacle to success arises 
from atmospheric currents, which are continually 
altering the position of the image on the sensitive 
plate ; the structure of the sensitive film is also 
an interfering cause for such, small objects. A 
photograph taken at Cranford of the occultation 
of Saturn by the moon some time ago exhibits 
the ring of the planet in a manner which holds 
out some promise for the future. The moon, 
on the other hand, has been successfully pho- 
tographed ; but no use has hitherto been made 
of lunar photographs for the purposes of measure- 
ment. The photographs of the moon are free from 
distortion, and offer, therefore, material of value 
as the basis of a selenographic map of absolute 
trustworthiness, and also for the solution of the 
ag of the moon’s physical libration, Mr. 

llery, Director of the Observatory of Melbourne, 
has sent over an enlargement of a lunar photograph 
taken with the Great Melbourne Telescope, in 





which the primary image is 3,4 inches in diameter. 
Such lunar negatives would be admirably adapted 
for working out the problem of the physical 
libration, and also for fundamental measurements 
for a selenographic map ; the more minute details 
however, would have to be supplied by eye-obser- 
vations, as the best photograph fails to depict all 
that the eye sees with the help of optical appliances. 
On the other hand, selenographic positions would 
be afforded more free from error than those to be 
obtained by direct micrometrical measurements. 
Mr. De La Rue then mentioned the more recent 
work of Dr. Huggins. Dr. Huggins’s results 
support, in a somewhat striking manner, the views 
which Mr. Proctor has been urging respecting the 
distribution of the stars in space. 

Passing to the subject of comets, Mr. De La 
Rue gave an explanation of Prof. Zéllner’s views— 
a theory which, he said, acquired an additional 
interest from Schiaparelli’s discovery of the identity 
of the paths of certain comets with great meteor- 
streams, since the meteoric masses must inevitably 
be converted into vapour on approaching the sun, 
with exhibition of the characteristic appearances of 
the comets. The intimate connexion of planetary 
configuration and solar spots, of the latter and 
terrestrial magnetism and auroral phenomena, 
must, the speaker proceeded, tend to establish also 
a connexion between solar spots and solar radia- 
tion. It is demonstrated by the researches of 
Piazzi Smyth, Stone, and Cleveland Abbe, that 
there is a connexion between the amount of heat 
received from the sun and the prevalence of spots 
—a result clearly in harmony with those derived 
from recent investigations into the nature of the 
solar atmosphere. Further, in a paper by Mr. 
Meldrum, of Mauritius, to be read during the 
Meeting, most remarkable evidence is given on 
the close connexion of these phenomena. It 
appears that the cyclones of the Indian Ocean 
have a periodicity corresponding with the sun- 
spot periodicity; so that if an observer in 
another planet could see and measure the sun- 
spots and cyclones (earth-spots), he would find a 
close harmony between them. Such a connexion 
will probably be found to exist over the globe 
generally; but with reference to the Indian Ocean, 
it may be stated, as a matter of fact, from Mr. 
Meldrum’s discussion of twenty-five years’ obser- 
vations, that in the area lying between the equator 
and 25° south latitude, and between 40° and 110° 
east longitude, the frequency of cyclones has 
varied during that period directly as the amount 
of sun-spots. Mr. Meldrum, in order to place the 
deductions on a still broader foundation, proposes 
to investigate these laws on a plan perfectly in 
agreement with the method of determining the 
areas of solar disturbances, the results of which 
have been published from time to time during the 
last ten years. Moreover, the observations on the 
periodic changes of Jupiter's appearance, and 
the observations of Mr. Baxendell, that the 
convection-currents of our earth vary according to 
the sun-spot period—all these results, seemingly 
solitary, bnt truly in mysterious harmony, 
point to the absolute necessity for estab- 
lishing constant photographic records of solar 
and terrestrial phenomena all over the world. 
There is every hope of the photographic method 
as applied to sun-observations being joined to the 
work of the Greenwich Observatory ; but what is 
further wanted is the erection of instruments for 
photographic records and of spectroscopes in a 
number of observatories throughout the world, so 
as to obtain daily records of the sun and to observe 
magnetical and meteorological phenomena con- 
tinuously in connexion with solar activity. Meteor- 
ological observation is storing up useful facts ; but 
they can only be dealt with effectually if investi- 
gated in close parallelism with other cosmical 
phenomena. The time has really come, not only 
for relieving private obervers from the systematic 
observation of solar phenomena, but for drawing 
close ties between all scattered scientific obser- 
vations, so as to let one grand scheme embrace the 
whole ; and no method seems to be so well adapted 
to bring about this great achievement as the 





method of photographing the phenomena of > 


which in its very principle carries with it 
extinction of individual bias. 

Col. StrancE, in moving a vote of thanks, com- 
plimented the President on his success in renderi 
photography available for purposes of eamanenial 
measurement, and thus accomplishing what the 
most eminent astronomers had believed to be impos- 
sible-—Sir W. Tomson, in seconding the motion, 
pon some remarks on Zéllner’s theory of comets. 

t reminded him forcibly of a discussion which 
took place at a meeting of workmen at Millwall. 
One of them brought forward a glass tube, drew 
an iron wire through it, and laid it down, and 
after a few minutes the glass tube cracked. This 
is a curious phenomenon, and not easily explained. 
A discussion took place as to its cause, and many 
explanations were proposed ; but the conclusion 
finally adopted was that it was electrical. Omne 
ignotum pro electrico expresses the whole founda- 
tion of Zollner’s theory. 

The ‘ Report of the Eclipse Committee,’ by Mr. 
Lockyer and Dr. Toomson, was then read.—In 
response to the request of the British Association, 
the Government had given 2,0001. to aid in the 
work. The Melbourne Expedition failed from 
bad weather, but the Indian Expedition was 
successful. The observers selected various stations 
in Southern India along the line of totality, and 
at one place only was the eclipse obscured by 
clouds. It was demonstrated that hydrogen exists 
at 8’ or 10’ at least above the sun. It was also 
proved that there was strong ra-ial polarization of 
the corona. Some photographs were taken, chiefly 
at the expense of Lord Lindsay, and these proved 
the corona to be higher than seen by the spectro- 
scope. 

rof. CuirrorD explained that the radial 
polarization settles the fact of there being floating 
clouds of solid or liquid matter in the corona. 

The ‘Report on Lunar Objects suspected of 
Change’ was read by Mr. Birt. — As the last 
Report dealt with the observations of the spots on 
the floor of the Crater Plato, from which it appeared 
that changes within the area of the crater had been 
in progress during the two years of observation, so 
the Report presented to this meeting dealt with the 
observations of the streaks and the colour of the 
floor. The principal result of the second discussion 
appeared to be that changes in the appearance and 
juminosity of the streaks had been detected, and 
these changes were of such a character that they 
could not be referred to changes of illumination, 
but depended upon some agency connected with 
the moon itself, while the colour of the floor was 
found to vary as the sun ascended in the lunar 
heavens, being darkest with the greatest solar alti- 
tude. The Report was accompanied with curves 
from which the relation of the sun’s altitude to the 
various degrees of tint observed on the floor as of 
cause and effect was readily deducible. These 
Reports on the appearances of the spots and streaks 
indicate the strong probability that if further 
observations are undertaken, definite changes of 
an interesting character on the moon’s surface are 
likely to be discovered. 

A paper, by Mr. A. Scuuster, of Owens College, 
‘On the Spectrum of Hydrogen,’ described obser- 
vations, the result of which was to confirm Ang- 
strom’s view, that the so-called second spectrum of 
hydrogen is due to the presence of impurities, 
such as the effluvium from the tubes, and grease 
from the greased stoppers. 

Mr. G. Forses, son of the late Principal J. D. 
Forbes, read a paper ‘On Astronomical Refraction,’ 
the object of which was to prove the necessity of 
applying a correction for the barometric difference 
between the place of observation, and places in 
the direction of the star whose zenith distance is 
observed. If these places have a higher barometer 
than the place of observation, the amount of re- 
fraction will be increased. This result may be 
arrived at, either by supposing a homogeneous 
atmosphere, whose height at any place is given by 
the barometer, or by supposing a plane of equal 
density drawn through the place of observation, 
and supposing the refraction to be that due to 
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altitude above this plane instead of above a hori- 
zontal plane. 
FRIDAY. 

A paper, by the Hon. J. W. Srrvrr, “On the 
Application of Photography to Copy Diffraction 
Gratings,’ described the successful attempts of the 
author to produce copies of a grating by Nobert 
an inch square. They are taken by putting a dry 
tannin plate of worked glass in contact with the 
original. In this way excellent gratings can be 
produced at a price of 10s., whereas the price of 
the original was 20/. Several of the gratings thus 
obtained, having 3,000 lines to the inch, were 
exhibited by Mr. Ladd in the Section, and also 
at the Soirée, on Thursday evening, one of them 
being mounted in a spectroscope, so as to serve 
the purpose of a prism. Diffraction spectra have 
the advantage of giving always the same relative 
distances between the fixed lines, but are greatly 
inferior to prismatic spectra in brightness. 

Mr. T. GAFFiexD, of Boston, U.S., read a paper 
‘On the Action of Sunlight on Colourless and 
Coloured Glass.’—He showed that most samples 
of glass, especially those containing manganese, 
become coloured more or less by the action of 
light, and referred to the fact that the glass in the 
stained-glass windows of cathedrals has changed 
somewhat from the original colours : these colours, 
however, could be restored by subjecting the glass 
to the action of heat. 

M. Bontemps said that he had found glass con- 
taining manganese useless for lighthouse lenses, 
but that glass containing lead did not change colour. 
—Mr. Wenuam said that traces of carbon would 
colour glass, but the mixture of a little nitre with 
the materials would get rid of this colouration. 
He believed Mr. Gaffield’s discovery of the restora- 
tion of the original colour by heat to be new. 

Dr. Hopkinson read a paper ‘On a Nautical 
Photometer.’—It consisted of a pair of Nicol’s 

risms, mounted in a tube, and the intensity of the 

istant feeble light was deduced from the amount 
of rotation of one of the prisms necessary to 
quench it. . 

A paper, by Prof. J. Tuomson, was read, entitled 
‘Relations between the Gaseous, the Liquid, and 
the Solid States of Matter.—One of its most 
prominent points referred to the condition of 
water in contact with steam at temperatures below 
the normal freezing point. The author maintained 
that the pressure of the steam in such circumstances 
was greater than the pressure of steam in contact 
with ice at the same temperature, and gave an 
elaborate demonstration, based on the impossibility 
of creating energy. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 


Vice-Presidents—F. A. Abel, Dr. Crum Brown, Prof. Williamson, 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert, Sir B. Brodie, Bart., Prof. G. C. Foster. 
Secretarics—Dr. Mills, W. C. Roberts, Dr. W. J. Russell, Dr. T. Wood. 
Committee—A. H. Allen, Dr. J. Attfield, G. Bishop, H. B. Brady, A’ 
Crum Brown, W. Lant Carpenter, M. Carteighe, Dr. W. Corfield’ 
Dr. C. Calvert, H. Deane, J. Dewar, Warren De La Rue, Dr. J- 
Baker Edwards, A. Fletcher, G. Gladstone, J. P. Gassiot, D. Han- 
bane, W. E. Heathfield, Dr. G. D. Longstaff, G. Lemoine, Dr. J. W- 
Mallet, A. F. Marreco, H. Matthews, Prof. Marcoe, H. M‘Leod, 
Prof. Nicholls, A. Oppenheim, W. H. Perkin, Dr. B. H. Paul, H. D. 
Pochin, Dr. Price, Prof. Victor Von Richter, G. F. Rodwell, G. F. 
Schacht, W. W. Stoddart, F. Sutton, J. Smyth, E. ©. C. Stanford, 
R. D. Silva, Dr. E. Smith, T. E. Thorpe, A. Tribe, J. Williams, 
Cc. R. A. Wright, Prof. Wayne, W. Weldon, ©. J. Woodward, 

J. A. Wanklyn. 
THURSDAY. 


Dr. GuapsToneE, in his opening address, dwelt 
upon the importance of Chemistry as a branch of 
science. He regretted that original chemical 
research was neglected in England in favour of 
practical inventions, and that little was done by 
fresh endowments to promote the progress of the 
science. He dwelt on the good example set by 
Mr. Lawes in this respect. 

The business of the Section commenced with 
the reading of the ‘ Report of the Committee for 
Investigating the Chemical Constitution and Opti- 
cal Properties of Essential Oils used for Perfumes,’ 
which elicited some discussion, in which Mr. D. 
Hansvry pointed out the necessity of obtaining 
precise information respecting the origin of the 
oils used for the experiments. It is extremely 
rare to meet with perfectly genuine samples of 


many of the essential oils, and their chemical and | 





physical properties must be largely influenced by the 
nature of the oils used in the sophistication. Even 
the oils prepared from the same plant exhibited 
marked differences when unmixed with foreign 
oils. The Report, the chemical portion of which 
was prepared by Dr. Wright, the purely optical 
portion by the President, Dr. Gladstone, was of 
a purely technical character, but the results were 
considered of sufficient scientific interest to war- 
rant the Committee requesting a continuance of 
the grant. 

Prof. Maier (of Virginia, U.S.) exhibited 
some fine specimens of fused arsenic, obtained 
by fusing this body under pressure. The fact that 
arsenic can be thus fused has already been shown 
by Landolt and Bettendorf, who have investigated 
the physical properties of the metalloid. The 
tubes in which the arsenic was fused were modified 
in a remarkable manner by the action of the sand 
in which they were heated, and Dr. Mallet threw 
out the suggestion that the study of the manner in 
which the aggregation of the siliceous particles 
was brought about might throw light upon the 
formation of sandstones. Prof. Mallet also exhi- 
bited two knife-blades forged from meteoric iron. 
The character of the forging was remarkably 
modified by preliminary heating. The original 
meteorite could be readily obtained in the form of 
a perfect blade, but on heating the body in vacuo, 
so as to expel the occluded gases, the metal could 
only be forged with extreme care. The alteration 
in the physical character of the blade was generally 
ascribed, in the discussion which ensued, to an 
alteration in the schreberite, or phosphide of 
nichel-iron, contained in the body. 

Mr. W. C. Roserts (Chemist of the Mint) read 
a short paper, illustrated to the Section by a curve 
showing the very constant composition of the 
alloy used in the present gold coinage of this 
country. The divergence from the standard pre- 
scribed by law is remarkably slight. 

Mr. W. L. CARPENTER made a short communi- 
cation ‘On the Methods of collecting Samples of 
Deep-Sea Water. He described the various 
difficulties in the use of the present processes, of 
which he had had experience in the recent dredg- 
ing expeditions. 

Prof. Crum Brown described the method about 
to be employed in the Challenger Expedition, and 
stated that it had been found to work satisfactorily 
under the conditions in which it had hitherto been 
tried : experience in deep-sea work must prove 
whether it was generally serviceable. 

Prof. THorPE exhibited a modification of a 
new fill-pump, recently described by Mendelejeff, 
which promises to come into general use in labo- 
ratories. It is based upon the principle of the 
hydraulic ram. It consists of a tube about 3 feet 
in length, fitted with a side tube containing a 
small valve, and leading to the vessel to be ex- 
hausted. The upper end of the longer tube is cut 
off slantwise, and is connected, by means of a 
moderately flexible tube, with a water supply. 
As the water flows the flexible tube rapidly pul- 
sates, and the valve in the side tube rapidly opens 
and shuts. The instrument exhausts very quickly : 
by means of it a vacuum, equivalent to 0°7 métre, 
may be readily obtained. As the instrument re- 
quires no alteration in the arrangements of a 
laboratory, and is cheap and portabie, it will pro- 
bably be of general service. 

A short discussion followed the reading of a 
paper, communicated by Dr. Morrarr, ‘On the 
Results of Observations made by the Tube Ozon- 
ometer.—The members of the Section very 
generally condemned the use of potassium iodide 


| paper as a means of registration, but no useful 


facts were elicited as to any better methods of 
using the liberation of iodine as the basis of a 
quantitative method. 

Mr. Woopwarb exhibited a simple and cheap 
modification of Hofmann’s apparatus for showing 
the electrolysis of water. 


FRIDAY, 


Prof. G.C. Foster presented the ‘ Report of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the Trust- 





worthiness of Siemens’ Electrical Pyrometer.’ —Tho 
Committee had mainly confined themselves to the 
determination of the constancy of the resistance. 
in the platinum coil, and it was found that only 
after repeated heating was the resistance constant, 
As it is contemplated to make some further modi- 
fication in the apparatus, the re-appointment of 
the Committee was recommended. 

Prof. WILLIAMSON summarized the main state- 
ments contained in the ‘ Report of the Committee 
for Superintending the Monthly Report on the 
Progress of Chemistry.’—The work of the Chemicah 
Society in furthering the diffusion of chemical 
knowledge, by the publication of their series of 
abstracts of chemical and physical memoirs pub- 
blished in the home and continental journals, 
was generally appreciated by the meeting. Prof, 
Williamson gave the cheering assurance that the 
work was already a fixed institution, and would 
doubtless, in a very few years, become self-sup- 
porting. In the mean time it would be necessary 
to request the Association to continue their grant 
of 1007. to supplement the funds already at the 
disposal of the Chemical Society. 

Mr. Dewar made a communication ‘On the- 
Specific Heat of Bodies at High Temperatures, 
with particular Reference to that of Carbon, 
which he showed, from the results of a very care- 
fully-conducted series of experiments, increased 
in a very rapid manner with the increment of 
temperature. His observations were made at the 
temperature of boiling zinc, and of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe. The temperature of the former he 
found to be 1040° C., that of the latter, by the 
method of Pouillet and Deville and Troost, to be 
2200°C. The discrepancy between this result 
and that obtained by Bunsen (2800° C.) for this 
temperature, was doubtless due to the difference 
of pressure under which the combination of the 
mixed gases occurred. From these determinations. 
of the specific heat of carbon, and of the amount 
of heat evolved in the union of carbon and oxygen 
to produce the two oxides of carbon, with an as- 
sumption respecting the latent heat of carbon, 
Mr. Dewar concluded that the boiling-point of 
carbon could not exceed 8000° C. 

The Presipent briefly summarized the results. 
contained in a paper prepared in conjunction with 
Mr. Tribe, ‘On the Mutual Helpfulness of Che- 
mical Affinity, Heat and Electricity, in producing 
the Decomposition of Water.’ He commenced by 
remarking on the differences observed in the beha- 
viour of various metals towards water, and he 
roughly classified them in accordance with their 
power of decomposition. He showed that zinc, for 
example, which, when perfectly free from foreign 
metals, is entirely without action on water when 
brought into contact with copper, which is even 
further removed in the classification from those 
metals which eliminate hydrogen, causes, at ordi- 
nary temperatures, a very sensible decomposition 
of water, but that, as the temperature increases, 
the rate of decomposition is very rapidly aug- 
mented, nearly 600 cubic centimétres of perfectly 
pure hydrogen being evolved, in presence of an 
excess of the metals, in the course of one hour. 
The reaction will doubtless admit of general appli- 
cation, and will be especially serviceable in various 
processes of reduction, both in analytical and 
general chemistry. 

Mr. WELDON gave an account of his method of 
preparing chlorine on a large seale by the decom- 
position of manganite of magnesium. A compound 
of magnesium and manganese chlorides is obtained 
by neutralizing carefully the ordinary chloride of 
manganese liquor by Greek stone, concentrating 
the liquid until its temperature is about 300° F,, 
and evaporating to dryness in a blind furnace, in 
which the residue, piled up in thin cakes, is 
heated in a current of air. A mixture of chlorine 
and hydrochloric acid is thus obtained, and man- 
ganite of magnesium is reproduced. By the 
reaction of hydrochloric acid upon this compound, 
chlorine and the double chlorides are reproduced, 
and these double chlorides may again be shut up, 
and thus the process rendered continuous—~a 
definite quantity of manganese and magnesium 
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being able to eliminate an indefinite amount of 
ehlorine from hydrochloric acid. 


SATURDAY. 
The Section did not sit. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
President—R. A. C. Godwin-Austen. 
Vice-Presidents—T. Davidson. Prof. P. M. Duncan, Rev. T. Wiltshire, 
Prof. J. Phillips, J. Prestwich. 
Secretaries—H. Woodward, L. C. Miall, G. Scott, W. Topley. 
Sommittee—Dr. Adam, J. Brigg, W. Carruthers, Dr. Collingwood, 
f. W. H. Corfield, Rev. W. H. Crosskey, W. Boyd Dawkins, Prof. 
G. Dewalque, J. Evans, Prof. J. Hall, Capt. Douglas Galton, Prof. 
Harkness, Prof. Hébert, H. Hicks, J. Hopkinson, J. M‘K. H 
Prof. E. Hull, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, W. Jolly, Prof. T. Rupert Jones, 
J. B. Jordan, G. H. Kinahan, J. E. Lee, G. A. Lebour, Capt. A. F. 
hell, C, Moore, W. 


Lendy, J. omen Lobley, G. Maw, W. 8. i 
wolyecuy R. W. Mylne, Prof. H. A. RE ra: WoW. Sectdone 

R. G. Symes, J. Thomson, Rev. Canon Tristram, Henry Willett, 

Rev. H. H. Winwood, E. Wood, J. W. Woodall, J. Wyatt. 

There was generally a good attendance in this 
Section, the large lower hall being nearly filled 
during the reading of the more important papers. 
Of the foreign visitors who were invited to the 
Association Meeting this year, we noticed that 
M. Hébert, M. A. Gaudry, and Prof. J. Hall, of 
New York, frequently attended this Section, where 


they were cordially received. 


= 





THURSDAY. 


The meeting opened with an address from the 
President, Mr. R. A. C. Gopwin-Austey, of which 
we here give an abstract:—It might perhaps 
be a fitting preliminary to the local communica- 
tions which we may expect in the course of this 
Meeting, should I here give a summary of what 
has been already done with reference to the 
geology of the south-east of England; but to 
many who meet now in this Section very much 
of such a survey would be familiar. Instead of 
this, I propose to call attention to what is the 
peculiar feature of our local geology—namely, its 
great Wealden formation,—the product of that vast 
lake or sound which, at a time before a particle of 
the chalk hills of Sussex had been formed, covered 
an area larger than the whole of the south-east of 
this island. What I shall endeavour to put before 
you—a point not generally understood—is with 
reference to the place of formations akin to our 
Wealden in the records of past time, to enable you 
to realize what were then the geographical con- 
ditions of the northern hemisphere, what the dis- 
tribution and extent of other areas of fresh water, 
the equivalents of our Wealden. 

When a general view is taken of the successive 
physiographical conditions of bygone geological 
periods, which all represent distinct periods of 
past time and are all the products of purely marine 
conditions, we see that what is at present terrestrial 
surface was at those times to a great extent covered 
by water, and that the great geological formations 
are merely old sea-beds. 

On a projection of the northern hemisphere, we 
see that at those times the area of water exceeded 
what it is at present : at each of these great periods 
the northern hemisphere must have presented 
just such a preponderance of water as the southern 
hemisphere does at present ; and it is further to be 
remarked how closely the area of one period of 
northern geological submergence corresponds with 
the others, as the Nummulitic with the Cretaceous, 
and the Cretaceous with the Jurassic. Whatever 
the cause, there is to be seen in this a recurrence of 
like conditions at enormously long intervals of time. 
If next the internal evidence to be derived from 
these Mesozoic formations be taken, we arrive at 
the result familiar to most geologists, that each, 
when most complete, presents a like order of change 
from its older to its newer portions. 

With respect to none of these marine geological 
formations is there any indication whatever that 
one passed into, or was in continuous sequence 
with, another, either stratigraphically or geologi- 
cally ; on the contrary, wherever there is apparent 
continuity, either upwards or downwards, it is by 
change or transition from one set of conditions to 
another wholly different. The purely marine Upper 
Silurian beds of the Welsh border are followed 
conformably by the Old Red Sandstone, which 
last is now universally accepted as a lacustrine 





formation, the place of which, in time, was inter- 
mediate between the middle Paleozoic group and 
the upper or Carboniferous, which commenced 
with the so-called “Devonian.” The positions and 
extent of the “Old Red” lacustrine beds in all 
parts of the British Islands indicate, even at this 
day, to what extent Silurian sea-bed had become 
terrestrial surface, to which the lacustrine basins 
were subordinate. 

These evidences of successive physical conditions 
over the northern hemisphere indicate an order of 
recurrence of corresponding conditions, and, as 
already noticed, of a progress of change which, in 
the course of each period, came about in a corre- 
sponding order. Great periods, during which wide 
marine conditions prevailed, alternated with others 
of wide terrestrial surfaces. The marine periods, 
as we measure them by the products of the agents 
which seas and oceans call into action, must have 
been of vast duration. In like manner we may 
feel assured that the great freshwater formations 
are not, as some geologists have supposed them, 
mere subordinate parts of the great marine groups, 
as our “ Wealden ” of the “ Cretaceous,” but rather 
true intermediate groups, of equal geological value 
with them in the estimate of past time. 

The freshwater strata, known as the Wealden, 
extend for seventy miles from east to west, and 
with a breadth from north to south of thirty-five 
miles. Over the whole of this area the freshwater 
depositions attain a great thickness; the lower 
sandy group may be taken at 800 feet, and the 
Weald clay at 450 feet at least. 

To realize the conditions under which these 
accumulations were formed, the now upraised cen- 
tral sandstone ranges must be put back to their 
original horizontal position, and the whole series 
must be regarded as the infilling by freshwater 
rivers of what was an area of depression with 
reference to the terrestrial surface of the time. 
In a northerly direction, several sections about 
Oxford, of thirty miles, show Purbeck beds and 
freshwater ferruginous sands passing beneath Cre- 
taceous beds. 

These are indications that changes in the area 
surrounding the Wealden formation took place in 
the progress of that series ; the lower and earlier 
sandy deposits indicate only inconsiderable depths 
of water. Yet the vertical thickness of the series 
may be estimated at nearly 2,000 feet : for that 
area, at least, progressive depression must have 
been going on, but not uninterruptedly. 

Such changes as these seem to imply change in 
the physical geography of the land region to which 
this great freshwater area was subordinate—such, 
for instance, as would give rise to larger rivers, 
greater influx of fresh waters, and stronger currents. 

The successive conditions indicated by the great 
Wealden group as a whole are, for the first stage, 
that of an extensive shallow lake, or sound, at the 
sea-level of the time, the inflowing waters to which 
were largely charged with lime derived from the 
surface of Portland Oolite, from which they came. 
This is the Purbeck stage, which commenced with 
a long period of purely fresh water conditions. 
Brackish water conditions followed, with a change 
of Fauna. Mollusca, such as Corbula, Cardium, 
Modiola, Rissoa, appear, presenting, as was ob- 
served by the late Edward Forbes, the change of 
character which the Caspian Sea molluscs have at 
present in adapting themselves to brackish water. 

During the Middle Purbeck series the alterna- 
tions from fresh to brackish water conditions 
were frequent and apparently of short duration, 
till finally it was closed as it commenced by a 
thick set of purely freshwater depositions. 

The changes in the Purbeck series are readily 
accounted for, by reference to areas of water such 
as occur on the American coast at present, and 
which may be salt or brackish, according to the 
extent to which the sea-waters are excluded by 
sand-bars from mixing with the fresh waters flow- 
ing from the land. The south and east coast-line 
of our Wealden lake must be looked for beyond 
the area of our island. 

In the Boulonnais there occur ferruginous sands 
like those of Shotover, full of freshwater shells 





(Unio) overlying Purbeck limestone, and passing 
beneath the Cretaceous formation, just as happens 
in this country. These Wealden beds are not 
now of any considerable thickness, having been 
reduced by the denudation of the district. They 
are so mixed up with pebble-beds in places as 
clearly to indicate a marginal line, which may 
safely be placed to the north of the Boulonnais 
denudation. These beds were formed beneath the 
waters of the same lake as our own. 

Sixty miles to the south of the Boulonnais is a 
district known as the Pays de Bray, which is an 
elliptical valley of elevation and denudation, like 
our own Wealden ona small scale, extending from 
Beauvais to Neufchatel, a distance of forty-five 
miles. In this denudation the lowest beds exposed 
belong to the marine Jurassic series (Portland 
Kimmeridge). Next above the Portland stone is 
a Wealden formation. 

Neufchatel is seventy miles south of Boulogne ; 
the Wealden beds, as we have seen, indicate that 
the series extended southwards from Marquise ; 
and it is no unreasonable supposition that the 
deposits of the Pays de Bray were formed under 
the waters of the same lake as were those of our 
own Wealden. 

Such, then, were the dimensions of the Wealden 
lake or sound. It extended from parts of 
Buckingham on the north, half across the English 
Channel on the south, a breadth of 160 miles ; in 
the contrary direction it reached from Wiltshire 
far into France, beyond Beauvais for 250 miles. 

Inanother part of France, Département del’Aube, 
M. Cornuel has described a fluvio-lacustrine for- 
mation between the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
formations at Vassy, containing Iguanodon, several 
species of Unio and Planorbes. The lacustrine 
formation at Cimey is ina corresponding geological 
position. 

In the Jura, the Portland beds are followed by 
hard bluish marls, calcareous marls, and gypsum, 
the whole very like our Purbeck series. These 
lacustrine formations are interesting, as they seem 
to show the existence of a chain of lakes stretching 
across France into Switzerland for 260 miles, with 
a general direction parallel to the axis of Artois, 
and thus connected as part of one great lake- 
system with our Wealden. 

In France, Département des Deux Charentes, some 
350 miles due south of our Sussex coast, there occurs 
a great freshwater formation in intermediate posi- 
tion between the Portland Oolite, and what were 
then the lowest beds of the Cretaceous series. 
This formation has engaged the attention of 
many French geologists, more particularly of 
M. Coquand, who has determined its age and 
purely lacustrine character, and who puts it as 
the equivalent of the Purbeck beds of England. 
The feeders of this lake are more easi 
accounted for than in the case of our own Weal- 
den. Such a lake would necessarily have received 
all the streams descending from the western slopes 
of a terrestrial surface of very ancient date, namely, 
the granitic district of Central France. 

In North Germany there is a well-exhibited 
Wealden formation, extending from Bentheim by 
Rheine, with a breadth from north to south of 
twelve miles. From Ibbenhiisen it reaches on the 
south side of the Triassic and Paleozoic axis of 
Osnaburg for many miles. It is everywhere in an 
intermediate position betwixt the Upper Jurassic 
and Lower Cretaceous formations, On the north 
of the axis it spreads for seventy miles to Minden, 
certainly as far north as the Steinhuder Meer to 
near Hanover, and as far south as the Hils district. 
From west to east the ascertained extent of this 
lake is upwards of 120 miles. 

These large lacustrine areas imply that there 
was at that time a corresponding extent of terres- 
trial surface. There occur over parts of Belgium 
the remains of such a terrestrial condition of 
surface beneath the lower Cretaceous beds there 
(Tourtia), consisting of variegated sands and clays, 
with much diffused vegetable matter, and occa- 
sionally with beds of lignite. Such surfaces can be 
traced along the line of the Belgian coal-field 
(Mons), and overlying parts of the Palwozois 
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series. Such-like evidence of terrestrial conditions 
recur over a wide European area: such are the 
sub-cretaceous beds of pisiform iron ore, of sub-aerial 
origin, and the wide area over which freshwater 
sands with Pterophyllum, Pecopteris, Cycadites, 
&c. of our Wealden are found. 

Did time allow, I might call attention to the 
results of the labours of the distinguished palzon- 
tologists who have deseribed the forms of life of 
the Wealden period, both of animals and plants. 
From them we know that crocodiles and chelo- 
nians, referable to many genera, abounded in the 
Wealden waters. These, with the Cycadez of the 
land, sufficiently mark the temperature of that 
time as being much higher than it is here at 
present. With respect to the numerous large 
terrestrial Dinosaurs, it is observable that as yet 
they are nearly all peculiar to our Wealden lake. 
The relative level of this lake seems throughout 
to have been such as to have admitted of easy 
communication and interchange with the waters 
of the sea; and this condition may serve to 
account for some of the peculiarities which its 
Fauna presents. 

The first paper was by Prof. E. Hutt, ‘On the 
Raised Beach of the North-East of Ireland.—The 
author referred to the evidences of a very modern 
raised beach, first appearing along the shores of 
Dublin Bay, becoming more prominent, and rising 
to a higher elevation, as it is traced northwards, 
till, in the neighbourhood of the Giant’s Causeway 
and Rathlin Island, it attains an elevation of about 
twenty feet above the sea-level. The phenomena 
along the shores of Antrim consist of gravel-beds, 
with blanched shells of existing species and rudely- 
worked flint-flakes, which were first described by 
the late Mr. Du Noyer. The caves, containing 
bones of animals now extinct in this district, were 
many years since described by Mr. Andrews and Dr. 
Bryce. The whole of these littoral phenomena, 
consisting of gravel-beaches, sea-caves, and sea- 
stacks, the author considered to be referable to 
one period of elevation, corresponding to that of 
the well-marked “twenty-five feet raised beach” 
of the coast of Scotland. 

Prof. Harkness remarked, that the observations 
of Prof. Hull and the officers of the Irish Geolo- 
gical Survey were adding greatly to our knowledge 
of the superficial geology of Ireland, and stated 
that the beach described might also be traced in 

laces along the west and south coasts of the island. 

e did not see that the evidence of flint-flakes 
alone was sufficient to justify the inference as to 
the palzolithic age of this beach. Prof. Harkness 
thought that the beach showed indications of vary- 
ing level. He stated that many changes of level 
had taken place since the formation of the beach, 
especially in a downward direction, as was indicated 
by the presence of peat-bogs, which were of a 
subsequent age to the raised sea-beach, below the 
present sea-level; and these subsequent depres- 
sions did not seem to be equal in amount over the 
area of Ireland.— Mr. PENGELLy had observed that, 
where the coast was composed of hard rocks, there 
are often found old beaches; but where the rocks 
were soft, they did not often occur. Submarine 
forests he regarded as more recent than raised 
beaches, and these prove a submergence of more 
than sixty feet. He further remarked that con- 
temporary beaches were not necessarily all at the 
same level, as we know that varying tides make 
varying beaches.—The Rev. W. H. Crosskey re- 
marked that on the west coast of Scotland there 
is every variety of level of old beaches, and these 

ertainly cannot represent only one period. He 
insisted upon the necessity of following these 
beaches inland where they range in that direction, 
ind not confining ourselves to the coast.—Prof. 
AlvLL, in reply, said that old beaches often occur 
where the rocks are soft. This is especially the 
case with the twenty-five feet beach of the west 
coast of Scotland, where caves and sea-stacks 
abound along this line. The oscillations of level 
which Ireland has undergone in recent times have 
had- their least development in the centre of Ire- 
land. As we go to the north or the south, the 
beaches rise in level; and Prof. Hull contended 





that the low beaches of the central area are the 
exact equivalents of the higher beaches of the north 
and south, and these again of the well-marked 
twenty-five feet beach of Scotland. 

Mr. J. Howet followed with a paper ‘On the 
Super-Cretaceous Formation in the Neighbourhood 
of Brighton,’ in which these deposits were minutely 
described, many of the author’s facts having been 
obtained during recent excavations for draining 
the town of Brighton. The deposits of this district 
were classed by the author as follows, in ascending 
order :—1, Chalk, with flint, upon the crests of the 
hills and their abrupt descents; 2, Plastic clay 
(lower eocene), constituting Furze Hill; 3, Temple 
field deposit, formed of the wrecks of the eocene 
and chalk strata; 4, Brighton cliff formation, 
Coombe rock or elephant bed, chiefly east of 
Brighton (post-pliocene); 5, Brick earth, resting on 
Coombe rock or sand, the western parts of Brighton 
and Hove (post-pliocene); 6, Silt of the Brighton 
Valley (recent). These deposits were described in 
detail; and with regard to the second, or plastic 
clay it was stated, “the soil upon the South Downs 
is generally but a few inches thick, yet, from the 
fact that there are patches of rich loam several 
feet in thickness interspersed with a few tertiary 
pebbles upon Seaford heights, Castle Hill, New- 
haven, Chanctonbury, Cissbury, and many other 
places, besides Greyweathers or Druid sandstone 
scattered over the surface in every direction, we 
are reasonably led to conclude that sub-aerial 
and aqueous action have stripped these grand 
old hills of the rich tertiary clays that once reposed 
upon them.” 

Mr. W. Tortey’s paper ‘ On the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration’ was next taken. The author, who 
had been requested to prepare an account of this 
undertaking for the Section, first briefly described 
the structure of the Wealden area, and the lines 
along which the lowest-known beds were brought 
to the surface. Especial reference was made to 
the formations exposed along the London and 
Brighton Railway ; and then the lowest rocks of 
the Weald, the Ashburnham beds, were more 
minutely described. It was shown that a ridge of 
palzeozoic rock existed beneath the London basin, 
the continuation of the axis of Artois ; and that 
this axis is variable again in the West of England, 
where we find the valuable coal-fields of Bristol 
and South Wales. Along this axis in the East of 
England there would probably lie productive 
coal-fields, as Mr. Godwin-Austen had shown. 
It was pointed out that there was very great 
uncertainty as to the existence of coal-measures 
beneath the Weald, although of the existence of 
Paleozoic rocks beneath that area there could be 
no doubt whatever. The depth at which these 
old rocks would be reached might vary between 
about 700 and 1,600 feet. It could hardly be 
much less than the former, nor would it be likely 
to exceed the latter. The author acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the works of Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, Mr. Prestwich, and other writers, for many 
of the facts and inferences advanced. 

Mr. Gopwin-Austen then addressed the meeting. 
He described the area of Western Europe over 
which the old coal growths had spread, and 
explained that our present coal-fields were but 
small remnants of a vast deposit ; these had been 
preserved in “basins,” whilst the larger part had 
been entirely swept away. He traced the old axis 
from the South of Ireland eastwards into Central 
Europe, and stated that this was perhaps the most 
remarkable line of disturbance known, as it could 
be traced half round the globe. Through Belgium 
and the North of France a large fault runs along 
this axis, which cuts off the coal on the south, 
whilst on the north the coal occurs in basins. 
Carboniferous limestone had been found at a small 
depth in the Pays de Bray, and somewhere between 
this and the fault it is possible there may be coal. 
He expressed his doubts as to there being produc- 
tive coal-fields beneath the Weald, and cautioned his 
hearers against being misled by newspaper reports 
as to the exploration now commencing being one 
in search of coal. Mr. H. Willett, with whom 
the undertaking originated, had never given any 





countenance to this idea: his only object was to 
explore the Sub-Wealden Rocks, whatever the 
might be. Mr. Godwin-Austen felt confident that 
the palzeozoic rocks would be reached at a much 
less depth than 1,600 feet—Mr. H. W1LueErT7, who 
was loudly cheered by the meeting, gave ap 
account of the origin and progress of the enterprise, 
and stated that nearly 1,900/. had already been 
subscribed. 

The last paper read this day was one by Mr, 
G. A. Lepour, ‘On the Geological Distribution 
of Goitre in England.’ The author had carefully 
collected a vast number of facts bearing upon this 
subject, and this was a work of some labour, 
inasmuch as no information was given upon this 
subject in the Registrar-General’s Reports. He 
traced in detail the distribution of this disease over 
the various rock formations, noting that it was 
commor on the chalk (in places), on the carbon- 
iferous limestone, and on the Hastings beds. Near 
Speldhurst it was more common than elsewhere in 
the Weald ; whilst Stoney Middleton enjoyed the 
distinction of being the head-quarters of goitre 
in England. As a rule it was rare on coal- 
measures and on igneous rocks. It had gene- 
rally been believed that this disease was very 
common along the magnesian limestone, but 
the author had been unable to find any con- 
firmation of this. The cause to which goitre was 
ween attributed was the water of limestone 

istricts, which is almost always hard. It was, 
however, shown that this assumed cause was insuffi- 
cient, inasmuch as over many limestone districts 
goitre was absent, whilst in others it abounded. 
The cause suggested by Mr. Lebour was the 
metallic impurities in the water; and it was 
shown that goitre prevailed most where ferru- 
ginous water occurred, particularly where the iron 
was derived from the decomposition of iron pyrites. 

This communication was subsequently forwarded 

to the Biological Section, to be there read again. 


FRIDAY. 


The ‘ Report on Kent’s Cavern, Torquay,’ which 
is yearly presented to this Section, and for which 
an annual grant is given by the Association, was 
read here, by Mr. PENGELLY, this morning. The 
Report was supplemented by a note, also by Mr. 
Pengelly, ‘On the Occurrence of Machairodus 
latidens at Kent’s Cavern.’ This “find” is the 
chief result of the year’s exploration, confirming, 
as it does, the accuracy of M‘Henry, who years 
ago professed to have found it there. This was 
not generally accepted, it being surmised that 
specimens from different localities had been mixed 
together in M‘Henry’s collection. Some remark- 
able flint implements have also been found during 
the past year, upon which Mr, Evans made some 
remarks. 

M. A. Gaupry, who addressed the meeting in 
French, spoke of the characters of the various 
species of Machairodus ; after which Prof. Painuirs 
congratulated the meeting upon the fact that the 
Association had, for some time past, devoted its 
grant to the thorough exploration of one particular 
area, instead of distributing its strength over 
various districts—Mr. Born Dawsxutns asserted 
that this species was an early pleistoceneanimal, and 
remarked that this fact was not inconsistent with 
its co-existence with man. He thought that the 
animals of Kent’s Cavern invaded Europe before 
the minimum temperature of the glacial period was 
reached. Afterwards they were pushed south- 
wards during the extreme period of glacial cold, 
to return again as post-glacial animals. In answer 
to a question by the President, Mr. Dawkins said 
that the so-called Machairodus from the Forest 
Bed of Norfolk certainly belonged to that genus, 
but that its specific position was doubtful. 

The most interesting paper of the day was that 
by Dr. Carpenter ‘On the Temperature and other 
Physical Conditions of Inland Seas, considered in 
reference to Geology. —The author first briefly 
went over some points as to deep-sea conditions 
as an introduction to his after remarks, affirming 
that old observations as to deep-sea temperature 
were untrustworthy, in consequence of the employ- 
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ment of faulty or unprotected thermometers. In 
the open sea, if we went deep enough, we should 
everywhere find the temperature descend to 32°; 
put in enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean, 
the deeper and colder water of the open sea, cir- 
culating from the Poles, could not enter ; therefore, 
the lowest bottom temperature was determined 
by the lowest winter temperature of the surface. 
The largerivers entering the Mediterranean brought 
down large quantities of organic matter, which 
robbed the water of its oxygen to such a degree, 
that whilst in the Atlantic there was generally 
20 per cent. of oxygen and 40 per cent. of carbonic 
acid in the bottom water of the Mediterranean, 
there was often only 5 per cent. of oxygen, and over 
65 per cent. of carbonic acid. To this cause the 
author attributed the scarcity of life in the deeper 
parts of the Mediterranean. The Red Sea and 
itsneighbourhood is the hottestarea of the world, the 
temperature of the surface water rising to 85° or 90°; 
the bottom temperature is about 71°, correspond- 
ing to the greatest winter cold ; but outside this sea, 
in the Arabian Gulf, the bottom temperature is 33°. 
It has long been known that reef-building corals 
do not live ata greater depth than twenty fathoms, 
and Dana has observed that they do not live where 
the temperature sinks below 68°. Dr. Carpenter 
surmised that in the Red Sea, where corals abound, 
and where the lowest bottom temperatureis only 71°, 
we should find them living at greater depths than 
anywhere else in the world. The author gave 
other illustrations, and remarked upon the evident 
bearings of these researches upon geological 
inquiries. It was mentioned incidentally that 
submarine telegraph cables give less trouble over 
deep seas, where the temperature is low, than in 
shallower seas, where the temperature is higher 
and the conducting power of the wire increased. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Gopwin- 
Austen, Prof. Puitirrs, Mr. T. M‘K. Hueues, 
and others, took part, dwelling chiefly upon the 
bearings of Dr. Carpenter’s paper upon geological 
research.— Dr. CARPENTER remarked that his theory 
of deep-sea temperature was not a new one. It was 
adopted by Pouillet as an expression of facts then 
known. Then came Sir J. Ross’s observations, 
made with imperfect thermometers. These led to 
the erroneous opinions which until lately were 
universally accepted. 

Papers by Dr. Hicks, ‘On Ramsey Island, St. 
David’s; by Mr. Hopkinson, ‘On Graptolites’; 
and by Mr. H. Szzxzy, ‘Ona Zeuglodon from Barton,’ 
occupied the remainder of the meeting. f 

Though not part of the business of the Section, 
we should notice the excursion to the East Cliff in 
the afternoon. A very large party assembled there, 
and examined the ruined beach and elephant bed 
which have been made so famous by Dr. Mantell’s 
writings. Addresses were given by Mr. G. Scorr 
and Mr. Tor.ey (Secretaries of the Section), and 
by Prof. Rupert Jones. The party was after- 
wards joined by Mr. Godwin-Austen and Prof. 
Phillips. By this time many had returned to 
Brighton, but those who remained received a suffi- 
cient reward in listening to the remarks of these two 
distinguished geologists. 

SATURDAY. : 

The meeting was occupied this morning with 
the reading of a paper by Prof. E. Héperr ‘On 
the Upper Cretaceous Formation of France and 
England.—The paper was read by the author in 
French, but Mr. Davrpson subsequently gave a 
brief account of the authors views in English. 
M. Hébert gave a detailed classification of the 
French chalk, each division being characterized by 
special groups of fossils ; and he believed that a 
similar classification might be adopted in England. 
The point upon which English geologists might be 
most disposed to disagree with the author was his 
placing the upper greensand with the grey chalk, 
—he apparently not sufficiently appreciativ.¢ the 
fact that over wide areas in England the former 
bed has well-marked and important characters, 


wholly distinct, lithologically, from the overlying 
beds. 


Mr. Gopwin-AvusTeN made some remarks upon 
the area of original deposition of the Cretaceous 





beds, which were interesting as supplementing his 
able presidential address.—Prof. Puittirs, Mr. 
SEELEY, and others, also took part in the discussion. 
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Department of Zoology and Botany. 


Sir J. Luspock commenced the work of the 
Department with an address. Adverting to the 
introduction of natural science into our great public 
schools, he was glad to say that the regulations 
which are being drawn up under the Public 
Schools Act by the new governing bodies, contain 
a provision that natural science shall be taught to 
all boys in their passage through the schools. There 
was little probability of opposition to this being 
carried out in practice, and it-would only then 
remain to devote a fair proportion of the scholar- 
ships and exhibitions to natural science. It was 
only fair to say, with regard to private schools, 
that they had little choice of action until the 
universities and great schools led the way. A 
deputation of the Council had waited on Mr. Forster, 
to urge the importance of the introduction of 
natural science into the elementary schools also 
of the country. The Government had distinctly 
abandoned the principle that primary education 
should be confined to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; but little had been effected as yet for the 
practical introduction of scientific instruction. The 
experience of Dean Dawes and Prof. Henslow had 
shown that the aptitude of the children opposed 
no obstacle, and he rejoiced to see that the School 
Boards of London and Liverpool had determined 
on the introduction of science into all schools under 
their control. If it was objected that this could 
only amount to a smattering, it might well be 
asked, who has more? Those who are most 
advanced in knowledge know best how slight this 
knowledge is. Indeed, every fresh observation 
opens up new lines of inquiry. Every biologist 
would admit, for example, the impulse to research 
which had been given by the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ Yet it was surprising 
how much fundamental misapprehension still sur- 
rounds Mr. Darwin’s views. Thus Browning, in 
one of his most recent poems, said :— 

That mass man sprung from was a jelly lump 

Once on a time ; he kept an after course 

Through fish and insect, reptile, bird, or beast, 

Till he attained to be an ape at last, 

Or last but one. 
It was hardly necessary to point out that Mr. 
Darwin would be the first to repudiate such a 
theory. These types of structure might be derived 
from one origin ; they were certainly not links in 
one sequence. It was one thing to recognize in 
natural selection a vera causa; it was another to 
assume that all animals were descended from one 
primordial source. As to the first alternative, he 
could not himself feel any doubt ; and whatever 
conclusion might be come to as to the latter, the 
publication of the ‘Origin of Species’ would not 
the less have constituted an epoch in biology. 
How far the present condition of living beings was 
due to natural selection,—how far, on the other 
hand, the action of natural selection has been 
modified or checked by other natural laws, by the 
unalterability of types, by atavism, &c..—how many 
types originally came into being,— whether they had 
arisen simultaneously or successively,—these and 
many other similar questions remained to be solved, 
even if we admitted the theory of natural selection. 
All this, indeed, had been clearly pointed out by 





Mr. Darwin himself, and would not have needed 
repetition but for the careless criticism by which, 
in too many cases, the true question had been 
obscured. Without, however, discussing the argu- 
ment for and against Mr. Darwin’s conclusion, we 
so often meet with travesties of it like that which 
he had quoted, that it might be worth while to 
consider the stages through which a group—say 
that of insects—had come to be what they were, 
assuming them to have developed from simpler 
organisms under the influence of natural laws. 
The question was one of great difficulty. It was 
hardly necessary to say that they cannot have 
passed through all the forms of animal life, and the 
true line of development would not be agreed upon 
by all naturalists. One would, however, admit 
that embryology and development were our best 
guides. The various groups of Crustacea, however 
different the mature conditions, were for the most. 
part very similar when they quitted the egg. 

So again in the case of insects—the differences 
between the different groups of insects were indeed 
great. The stag-beetle, the dragon-fly, the moth, 
the bee, the ant, the gnat, the grasshopper; these, 
and other less familiar types, seemed at first to have 
little indeed in common. They differed in size, in 
form, in colour, in habits, and modes of life. Yet, 
following the clue of the illustrious Savigny, it had 
been shown, not only that they were constructed 
on one common plan, but that other groups, such 
as Crustacea and Arachnida, could be shown to be 
fundamentally similar. If we compared the larvz, 
this fact became much more evident. It had been 
pointed out by Brauer and also by himself, that 
the two types of larvee which Packard had proposed 
to call the eruciform and leptiform, ran through the 
principal groups of insects. This was obviously a 
fact of great importance. If individual beetles 
were derived from a similar form, it was surely no 
rash hypothesis to suggest that beetles as a group 
might be so. If he were asked to describe the 
insect type, he would say it was an animal com- 
posed of head with mouth parts, eyes, and antenne; 
a thorax made up of three segments, each with a 
pair of legs ; and a many-segmented abdomen, with 
anal appendages. This would describe the larva 
of a small beetle named Sitaris; and, speaking 
generally, it might be said that (excepting the 
weevils) all coleoptera were derived from larve of 
this type. The same was also true of Neuroptera, 
Orthoptera, and Trichoptera. The larvze of Lepido- 
ptera, from the large size of the abdomen, had been 
generally, and as he thought wrongly, classed with 
the maggots of flies, bees, &. The three thoracic 
segments were still marked by legs, and, excepting 
greater clumsiness in general appearance, it essen- 
tially agreed with the type already described. No 
Dipterous larvee belonged, however, to this type. 
The larve state then of insects widely different in 
their mature state closely agreed. as there any 
mature form which also corresponded to it? We 
need not have been surprised if this type, through 
which it would appear that insects must have passed 
so many ages since (for winged Neuroptera have 
been found in carboniferous strata), had long ago 
become extinct. But the genus Campodea still 
represented it. It seemed to him also highly sig- 
nificant that its mouth parts were intermediate 
between the haustellate and mandibulate types. 
There were good grounds, therefore, for considering 
the various types of insects as descended from 
ancestors more or less resembling the genus Cam- 


ea. 

This ancient type may have been possibly derived 
from one less highly developed, resembling the 
modern Tardigrades, such as Macrobiotus. Further, 
this closely resembled ‘the vermiform type of larva 
general in Diptera, and occurring in other groups. 
There was reason to think that amongst insects 
the segments preceded the appendages in appear- 
ance, which was the reverse of what was the case 
in Crustacea, although this stage of development 
might have eluded observation from its transitori- 
ness. Fritz Miiller and others considered the 
vermiform type of larva as more recent than the 
hexapod. Considering, however, that the vermi- 
form type was altogether lower in organization and 
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less differentiated than the Campodea (hexapod) 
form, he considered that the latter was derived 
from vermiform ancestors; and Nicolas Wagner 
had shown, in the case of a small gnat allied to 
Cecidomyia, that these vermiform larve might still 
retain reproductive powers. Such a larva very 
closely resembled some of the Rotatoria, such as 
Lindia, in which both cilia and legs were altogether 
absent. This vermiform type he agreed with Her- 
bert Spencer in thinking the result of a modified 
segmentation. For the next descending stage, we 
must look amongst the Infusoria. Other forms of 
Rotatoria, such as the very remarkable Pedalion 
discovered last year by Mr. Hudson, seemed to 
lead to Crustacea through the Nauplius form. (The 
true worms appeared to constitute a separate 
branch of the animal kingdom.) 

Probably, however, in some such forms as 
Haeckel’s Magosphera and Protameba, the primi- 
tive ancestors of even such lowly-organized 
types as Macrobiotus and Lindia must be looked 
for. And if it were said to be incredible that even 
the lapse of geological time should have been suffi- 
cient to bridge over the immense interval between 
such creatures as these and Campodea, or even 
Tardigrades, we might consider what happened 
under our eyes in the development4of each one of 
these creatures in the proverbially short space of 
an insect’s individual life. The development of the 
egg of a Tardigrade went through the same course 
as the Magosphera ; and from the cells which were 
the result of the process of yolk-segmentation, the 
body of the Tardigrade was built up. This same 
similarity between the development of Magospheera 
and the earlier stages of that of other animals 
occurred, as shown by Van Beneden, in Filaria 
mustelarum, a small worm, and in allied species, 
as well as in the Rotifera, Echinida, Mollusca, and 
the Vertebrata, as was illustrated by the diagrams 
which were shown. It was true that yolk-segmen- 
tation was not universal in the animal kingdom, 
but its absence might be attributed to that sup- 
pression of stages of embryological development 
which might be illustrated from many cases both 
in zoology and in botany. 

Of course it might be argued that these facts 
have not really the significance which to him they 
seemed to possess. It might be said that when 
the Divine power created insects they were created 
with these remarkable developmental processes. 
So it had been said that when God created the 
rocks he created the fossils in them. Probably no 
one would now maintain such a theory; and he 
believed the time would come when the contents 
of the egg and its developmental changes would 
be held to teach as truly the course of organic 
development in ancient times as the contents of 
the earth told us the past history of the earth itself. 

In conclusion, there was one matter which he 
could not but touch upon, but which he yet could 
not properly treat at length. Great anxiety had 
been felt during the last few months lest changes 
should be made at Kew which would prove 
prejudicial to its scientific work, and lead to the 
retirement of Dr. Hooker. He felt sure that he 
only expressed the feeling of the scientific world 
when he said that such an event would be a 
misfortune to science, and when he stated his hope 
that the Government would do nothing to retard 
or impede the valuable scientific work now going 
on at Kew. 

Dr. CARPENTER, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
to the President, was satisfied that classical and 
mathematical knowledge did not give a complete 
education, for the mind required also to be trained 
to properly apprehend natural phenomena. There 
was some danger, however, that the changes in 
schools might be too rapid. He disagreed with 
the President’s view of natural selection as a vera 
causa. He thought the true cause really lay in 
the developmental powers of nature. Dr. Car- 

nter then spoke of the debate in the House of 

ommons about Kew. Dr. Hooker, who was 
present, had been most warmly received on 
reaching the platform, and the Meeting expressed 
their emphatic approval of the allusions which 
the President and Dr. Carpenter made to the 





matter. Kew, the last speaker said, was now the 
centre of the world of botanical science, and if we 
might believe the formerly expressed opinion of a 
great scientific man, whose name had been most 
unhappily introduced into the discussion, Dr. 
Hooker was facile princeps botanicorwm, and the 
worthy successor of Robert Brown. 

After an adjournment to the Anthropological 
Department to hear the President’s address, Mr. 
Spence Bate read a fourth Report ‘On the Fauna 
of South Devon.” He described the formation of 
a deep-sea pond at Plymouth, in which animals 
were stored for the Crystal Palace Aquarium, and 
in which they could also be studied. Different 
fish did well in this except those, like the mackarel, 
of erratic habits. These roamed about seeking an 
outlet, and finally died. He also dwelt on the 
decrease in the number of the edible species of 
Crustacea. This arises from the uncontrolled de- 
struction of the females, the spawn of the lobster 
being especially in demand for culinary purposes. 
He thought the capture of the lobster should be 
iuterdicted from February till May, and that of 
the female crab altogether. 

Prof. Newron read a ‘ Report on Further Re- 
searches respecting the recently Extinct Birds of 
the Mascarene Islands.’ These had resulted in 
more perfect remains being obtained of many 
species, besides proof of the continued existence of 
one of them (Paleornis exsul). 

Dr. Dourn’s ‘ Report on Zoological Stations’ was 
next read. The Zoological Station at Naples will 
be in working order at the beginning of January, 
1873. It has been built and organized almost 
entirely at the expense of Dr. Dohrn, who has 
expended 7,500/. out of his own pocket for the 
purpose. It is intended to have on the ground- 
floor an aquarium, to which the public will be ad- 
mitted. The upper story will be entirely devoted 
to scientific purposes, including a library, for which 
gifts of scientific books are earnestly desired. The 
existence of this station will give opportunities 
such as have never before existed to persons 
anxious to prosecute zoological research. 

Mr. Ropertson read a paper ‘On the Per- 
forating Instrument of Pholas candida.’ He believed 
that this mollusc excavated by the rasping action 
of its shell. 

Pror. ALLMAN said, that he thought the late 
Mr. Bryson, of Edinburgh, had shown that the 
“foot,” laden with silicious particles, acted like a 
lapidary’s leaden-wheel charged with emery in 
effecting the operation.—Mr. Gwyn JEFFREYS said 
that in all excavating molluscs the foot did the 
work. Sellius had shown this, in 1733, in the case 
of the Teredo. Deshayes had given up himself the 
chemical theory which he at one time advocated. 


Department of Anthropology. 


It was not until after Sir John Lubbock had 
delivered his opening address to the Department 
of Zoology and Botany, in the Banqueting-Room 
in the Pavilion, that the anthropologists began to 
assemble in the magnificent apartment appropriated 
to their use at the other end of the building. A 
large ethnological map of the world, showing the 
distribution of the chief modifications of man 
according to Prof. Huxley’s views, was suspended 
in front of the organ, while the walls were covered 
with a series of diagrams illustrating certain parts 
of Col. Lane Fox’s inaugural address on Anthro- 
pology. During the delivery of this address, the 
chair was occupied by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
who was supported by Dr. Carpenter. 

After briefly referring to some of the great ques- 
tions of anthropological science,—such as the theory 
of the development of man from some lower forms 
of life, and the probability of the monogenesis 
rather than the polygenesis of our species,—Col. 
Fox proceeded to discuss at length certain points 
relating to the development of civilization. It 
may be fairly assumed that where savage races are 
now found employing implements corresponding 
with those of prehistoric age, these existing races 
present us with fair pictures of general prehistoric 
culture. Among modern savages, the Australians are 
undoubtedly the best representatives of a primitive 





people. The speaker called attention to the close 
resemblances between the different forms of weapons 
and implements used by the Australians. From 
Col. Fox’s long and careful study of the weapons 
of primitive and savage warfare, he is peculiarly 
fitted to speak with authority on such a subject, 
He has observed that the Australian spear, the 
club, the malga, the boomerang, and the heileman, 
or rudimentary shield, all pass one into another, 
by transitional forms, serving as connecting links; 
in short, all their forms are derived, with slight 
modifications, from the forms of the stems of trees 
and other natural objects. The Australian, like 
the paleolithic man, has not advanced even to the 
conception of boring a hole through his stone axe 
for the insertion of a handle. If he sees a hole in 
an axe of European manufacture, he has no notion 
of its use, and has been known to stop it with 
gum as useless, and then proceed to haft the axe 
according to the primitive traditional customs of 
his race. Yet this rudimentary state of culture is 
far from being due exclusively to racial incapacity, 
for the Australian, when properly instructed, is by 
no means slow in receiving new ideas. 

It is interesting to learn that Col. Fox has 
traced the Australian boomerang and the rudimen- 
tary parrying shield to the Dravidian races in 
Central India and to the ancient Egyptians—a 
fact which tends greatly to support the views of 
Prof. Huxley, who, from studying the physical 
characters of the Australians, the hill tribes of 
India, and the old dwellers in the Nile Valley, 
has traced so close a connexion between these 
peoples, as to lead him to group them together under 
the term of the Australioid stock. Nor should it 
be forgotten that philologists have detected nume- 
rous resemblances between the Australian and 
Dravidian languages. 

Col. Fox pointed out the geographical distri- 
bution of many other weapons, and showed that 
similar forms are often found in widely-separated 
localities ; thus, the throwing-stick is now used 
only by the Australians, the Esquimaux, and the 
Purrus-Purrus Indians of South America. Two 
theories have been brought forward to explain 
such coincidences in the culture of peoples at 
present dwelling in distant regions. Either the 
culture has descended from some original source, 
and the people now separated were once connected, 
or the culture has originated independently in 
distant centres. On the latter hypothesis, the 
customs and arts will be similar in consequence of 
the similarity of conditions under which they 
arose. Like causes produce like effects ; hence, it 
is said, different peoples placed under similar 
circumstances will have like wants, and con- 
sequently similar customs will be developed. 
Neither of these theories, however, should be 
exclusively applied to the interpretation of the 
phenomena of civilization ; both theories may admit 
of application in certain cases. But as a staunch 
supporter of the doctrine of continuous develop- 
ment, Col. Fox guards us against supposing that 
coincidences in culture among peoples living at 
present in widely-separated localities necessarily 
prove the independent origin of such culture in 
distinct centres. It is true there may be no 
evidence of connexion known at present, but it 
may fairly be expected that, as our knowledge 
increases, we may eventually be able to trace 
connexions unknown to-day, and perhaps un- 
suspected. 

As culture was continuously and slowly de- 
veloped, it seems safe to conclude that, wherever 
an art or an institution is now found in an advanced 
or in a conventionalized form, it has been the 
result of gradual growth; for it is difficult to 
imagine that it originated in an advanced state, 
though the evidence of its primitive condition and 
gradual development may be lacking. On the 
other hand, where the arts are now only in a low 
state, it may be assumed that they are indigenous 
in that locality. 

In seeking to trace the history and sources of 
human culture, we may rely on evidence derived 
from the study of the religions, myths, institutions, 
and language of a people ; or we may turn to the 
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evidence afforded by the relics of its ancient 
material arts. Col. Fox proceeded to discuss the 
relative value of these two classes of evidence, 
and, as might be supposed, decided in favour of 
the material; maintaining that the evidence 
derived from a study of ancient weapons, imple- 
ments, and other relics, carried us much further 
back in time and possessed greater stability than 
that derived from any branch of culture which 
depended for its transmission on memory and 
oral communication. As an illustration of the 
stability of the arts of a savage people compared 
with the fluctuations in its language, Col. Fox 
stated that in Australia the simple weapons are 
the same throughout the continent, whilst the 
names for these weapons are different in almost 
every tribe—the thing has remained, but its name 
has changed. 

An amusing illustration of the theory of varia- 
tion and continuity, as applied to the implements 
of a savage people, was afforded by the exhibition 
of a collection of ornamented paddles from New 
Ireland, one of the Papuan group, adjacent to the 
island which recently witnessed the murder of 
Bishop Patteson. These paddles are ornamented 
with the figure of a man, painted in red and 
black, and carved on the face of the blade. For 
many generations the form of the paddle appears 
to have remained unchanged ; but the ornamenta- 
tion varies within certain limits. Nevertheless, 
when a sufficiently large number of specimens are 
placed side by side, the continuity between the 
several forms of ornament may often be instruc- 
tively traced. The first specimen exhibited to the 
meeting presented the characteristic head of a 
Papuan ; but in passing along the series the form 
of the figure became gradually simplified and 
conventionalized, until finally nothing was left but 
a crescent, representing the chin of the original 
face. Without the intermediate forms, no one 
could have suspected the origin of this moon-like 
ornament. And if these intermediate forms had 
represented connecting links between myths, 
customs, religions, or languages, or, indeed, any- 
thing not embodied in material forms or committed 
to writing, it would have been impossible to 
establish this connexion. 

From a discussion of the value of anthropological 
evidence, Col. Fox was led to a consideration of 
the best means of collecting the evidence, and of 
digesting it when collected. True to his profession, 
he strongly advocated the introduction of greater 
order, discipline, and organization in the numerous 
existing institutions for the encouragement of 
studies bearing upon anthropology. There is no 
end to the number of societies, associations, and 
institutions for such studies; but they work with 
so little co-operation, that the same subjects are 
often discussed at several societies, and a great 
amount of working power is thus wasted. The 
archeological bodies came in for the lash severely. 
To remedy the existing unsatisfactory state of 
things, the speaker warmly advocated co-operation 
between the several anthropological and archzeo- 
logical institutions, and the specialization of the 
functions of each body. Anthropology presents so 
vast a field of study, that it requires, more perhaps 
than any other science, to be judiciously sub- 
divided. Col. Fox suggested that the several 
branches of anthropology might be distributed 
under five heads:—Protohistoric Archeology (a 
term proposed by Mr. Hyde Clarke), Prehistoric 
Archeology, Philology, Biology (including psycho- 
logy, and comparative anatomy in so far as it 
bears upon man), and Descriptive Ethnology, or 
original reports from travellers on the races of man. 
It is to be hoped that the seed sown by this sug- 
gestive address may eventually bear much fruit. 

After ten years’ diligent application to a special 
subject, one ought assuredly to attain results well 
worth recording. Canon GREENWELL has, for 
the last ten years, devoted himself in great 
measure to the exploration of the barrows or 
tumuli scattered over the Wolds of Yorkshire ; and 
the general results of these diggings have been 
thrown into the shape of a paper, which certainly 
is one of the most valuable that was read in this 





Department. The memoir contains a vast mass 
of information respecting the barrows and their 
contents. The barrows are constructed of the 
materials which come readiest to hand—more 
commonly of earth than of chalk. Animal bones 
are scattered through the mounds, and appear to 
be the remains of feasts held either at the time of 
the burial or subsequently, perhaps at its anniver- 
sary. Flints and potsherds also occur indiscri- 
minately mingled among the materials of the bar- 
rows, and Mr. Greenwell suggests that they may 
have symbolized some religious idea, and quotes a 
passage in ‘Hamlet,’ where the priest, answering 
Laertes relative to the burial of Ophelia, says— 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 

And though this relates to the burial of a suicide, 
it is known that rites accounted pious in one 
religion may be regarded as unholy in another. 
In some cases, the burials in these barrows were by 
inhumation; in others, after cremation—the former 
being by far the more frequent custom on the 
Wolds. Where the burial has been by inhumation, 
the skeleton is always found in a contracted posi- 
tion, with the knees drawn up towards the head— 
a position evidently not due in all cases to the 
requirements of space, but one which must have 
originated in some settled iden. Mr. Greenwell 
suggests that where the sleeping-place was not 
well protected against the cold, and where covering 
for the body was but scanty, the contracted posture 
was that best adapted for securing warmth and 
comfort—the position, in fact, in which the person 
usually slept, and in which he may have died. 
Weapons and implements of stone and bronze, 
and rarely of bone or horn, are found in the 
tumuli. It is notable that the articles in flint, 
found in immediate connexion with the bodies, 
appear in most cases to be perfectly new, as if 
manufactured expressly for the occasion of the 
burial. Ornaments and objects of personal decora- 
tion are rare ; indeed, the whole of the evidence 
afforded by the barrows seems to show that they 
were the burial-places of a people not possessed of 
much wealth of any kind, and having but limited 
intercourse with other parts of the country. 

Fitly following Canon Greenwell’s paper, was 
one by Mr. Spence Bate, ‘On some Tumuli on 
Dartmoor” Mr. Bate has been actively engaged 
in the exploration of the prehistoric monuments 
of Devonshire, and reported upon them some time 
ago to the late Ethnological Society. The present 
communication related to a continuation of these 
researches. The author believes that he is justified 
in concluding from some of these investigations 
that the Norsemen visited Dartmoor at a very 
early stage of the bronze period, perhaps for the 
purpose of obtaining the tin, so essential an 
ingredient in the manufacture of their bronze. 

Several examples of stone and bone implements, 
bearing curiously suggestive marks, have been 
brought to light in exploring the caves or rock- 
shelters in the valley of the Vezére, in Dordogne. 
It is well known that the late Messrs, Christy and 
Lartet explored these caves, and that an exhaustive 
work on the subject is in course of publication, 
under the title of ‘Reliquize Aquitanice.’ Prof. 
T. Rurrert Jones, the accomplished editor of 
this serial work, having had occasion to study 
the marked implements in question, read a 
paper of much interest on this curious sub- 
ject. Many of the specimens bear notches, 
scorings, and dottings, whilst others are ornamented 
with carvings of fishes, horses, deer, and other 
natural objects. The author described especially 
a blade-like piece of ivory, bearing three kinds of 
markings,—marginal notchings, groups of scorings 
and patches of systematic dottings. In comparing 
these with analogous specimens, chiefly in the 
Christy Collection, and with implements bearing 
somewhat similar markings, Prof. Jones referred 
some to the category of owners’ marks, such as 
Esquimaux harpoons frequently bear; some he 
regarded as tally-sticks, made by the savage hunter 
for his game-score or for other numerical marking ; 
and others he thought to be analogous to the 
gambling-tools used by both savage and civilized 
man. On two harpoons he found linear series of 





angular cuts, distinctly resembling letter-strokes. 
He further alluded to Mr. W. Morris’s exquisite 
appreciation of savage life and notions in his 
‘Jason,’ where Medea congratulates the hero on 
having escaped the enemy’s arrow, “scored as by 
a sharp-edged knife... . with what seem’d written 
words,” and charged with the cruel charms of the 
wizard. 

A flint-implement station near Sandhurst was 
described in a short paper by Lieut. Cooper 
Krxe. Several isolated groups of flint flakes, 
and a few implements, have been found in a marshy 
deposit, which may have been the site of an ancient 
lake-dwelling. 

At the conclusion of the day’s doings, Col. Fox 
read a letter which had been addressed to Sir 
John Lubbock by Mr. Cunnington, relative to the 
recent injury of the cursus at Stonehenge. The 
threatened destruction of many of the prehistoric 
remains in this country shows the necessity for 
obtaining legislative measures to insure their 
protection. Such a Bill will be introduced next 
session by Sir John Lubbock. 


FRIDAY. 
Department of Zoology and Botany. 

The members of the Section assembled to hear 
the introductory address of the Président of the 
Department of Anatomy and Biology. This having 
been delivered, the regular business was commenced 
by a description, by Dr. Scarer, of a new species 
of rhinoceros, R. lasiotis, captured near Chittagong, 
and distinct from R. Swmatrensis. Six species of 
the genus were therefore now known. The animal 
was living in the Zoological Society’s Gardens.—In 
answer to General Stracuey, Dr. ScLaTer said that 
nothing was known of the Rhinoceros which within 
the historic period existed on the Indus ; but the 
examination of caves might bring some of its 
remains to light. 

Mr. Gwyn JEFFREYs read a paper ‘On the 
Mollusca of Europe and East and North America,’ 
Comparing the molluscan Fauna of Europe with 
that of Massachusetts, the former contained 200 
land and freshwater and 400 marine—the latter 
110 land and freshwater and 267 marine species. 
Of the land and freshwater shells, 28 per cent. 
were European, and of the marine 52 per cent. 

In a general discussion which followed this paper, 
there was a general agreement that the communi- 
cation by which European land animals and plants 
had reached America had taken place, not across 
any imaginary continent in the Atlantic, but by 
way of North-Eastern Asia. 

A paper was read from Mr. J. F. Waireaves 
‘On Dredging in the Gulf of St. Lawrence’— 
Nearly all the marine invertebrata of the northern 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are purely 
arctic. The species belonging exclusively to the 
deep sea in Canada have a decidedly Scandinavian 
aspect. 

Prof. A. Nicttotson gave some account of his 
Dredgings in Lake Ontario. 

Prof. ALLMAN described the structure and deve- 
lopment of Mitraria, a curious larval form. It 
consisted mainly of a transparent dome-like body, 
from the base of which a process was subsequently 
developed, at first wholly unsegmented, which 
became the body proper of the worm. 

Mr. A. W. Hayye read a paper ‘On the Flora 
of Moab.’—He had accompanied Canon Tristram 
at the beginning of the year on his visit to 
Moab. The eastern shore of the Dead Sea was 
much more fertile and well watered than the west. 
The abundance of the date palm was the most 
conspicuous feature. On the west side of the sea 
there is only the single clump observed by Canon 
Tristram near Jericho. Two hundred and fifty 
species were collected, of which a large proportion 
belonged to Leguminosee and Composite. 

Canon Tristram read the Report of the Close 
Time Committee. It is feared that the new Act, 
though far from a general measure, will be a very 
inefficient check to the destruction of sea birds 
which, from their yearly decreasing numbers, most 
require protection. Its restraining power has been 
greatly weakened for the sake of protecting a 
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number of birds which do not require protection 
at all. The Committee believe that small birds 
are actually on the increase. 

Prof. Newron gave an animated account of the 
history of the passage of the Act for the Preserva- 
tion of Wild Fowl through Parliament, which had 
been attended with many vicissitudes, from which 
the Act had not emerged by any means the better. 

Mr. Mogerivce described a curious elm in 
Kensington Gardens, which gives off, at eight feet 
above the ground, a mass of roots, which reach the 
ground with no farther attachment to the tree. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied with 
communications from two distinguished foreigners 
who are attending the Association. 

M. P. Gervais described the dentition of 
Macrauchenia, an extinct animal of South America, 
of which the Paris Museum has obtained an impor- 
tant collection of remains. 

Prof. Van BENEDEN, of Louvain, followed with 
an account of the extraordinary accumulation of 
the bones of small extinct Cetaceans which have 
been obtained from excavations in the so-called 
Antwerp crag. These are identical with the rolled 
fragments otherwise indeterminable from our Suf- 
folk crag. All the species were smaller than those 
now existing. This was an exception to the general 
rule. There was, however, a parallel in the small 
fossil elephant of Malta. 


Department of Anthropology. 

On Friday most of the papers were on philological 
subjects, but, in consequence of the great attrac- 
tions offered in the Geographical Section by the 
papers relating to Dr. Livingstone, the Anthropo- 
ogical Room was almost deserted in the early part 
of the day. 

Three papers were contributed by Dr. 
Cuarnock. Two of these were of much local 
interest—one being ‘On Certain Geographical 
Names in the County of Sussex,’ and the other ‘On 
Sussex River-Names.’ 

The attractive subject of the ‘Origin of Ser- 
pent-Worship’ was discussed in a paper by 
Mr. C. Sraninanp Waki, the former Director 
of the Anthropological Institute. After refer- 
ring to the existence of this worship in many 
parts of the world, the author considered the several 
ideas associated with the serpent among ancient 
and modern peoples—its supposed power over wind 
and rain, its connexion with health and good 
fortune, its symbolic association with life or immor- 
tality, and with wisdom. It was then shown that 
this animal was viewed by many uncultured peoples 
as the re-embodiment of a deceased ancestor, and 
that descent was traced from a serpent by the 
Mexicans and some other peoples. Hence the 
serpent superstition became a phase of ancestor- 
worship. When the simple idea of a spirit-ancestor 
was transformed into that of the Great Spirit, the 
attributes of the serpent would be extended ; and, 
from its supposed connexion with the atmosphere, 
the serpent would come to be associated with 
nature- or solar-worship. Hence the sun was not 
only a serpent-god, but the divine ancestor or 
benefactor of mankind. It appears that serpent- 
worship, as a developed religious system, originated 
in Central Asia, the home of the great Scythic 
stock, whence the civilized races of the historical 

riod sprang; and that the descendants of the 
egendary founders of that stock, the Adamites, 
were, in a special sense, serpent-worshippers. 

Further researches on the classification of the 
languages of the Caucasus were communicated by 
Mr. Hype Cuarke. He identifies the Ude with 
the ancient Egyptian, or Coptic; the Abkhass 
with the Agaw, Falasha, &c., of the Upper Nile ; 
the Circassian with the Dravidian; and _ the 
Georgian, Lazian, and Swan, with the Caucaso- 
Tibetan. Mr. Hyde Clarke observed that the 
Caucasus was not a centre of population for the 
world, but merely a place of passages ; and showed 
the relations of the Abkhass and Circassian with 
their congeners in Europe, Africa, Asia, Austral- 
asia, and America, illustrating the common popu- 
lation of the New and the Old World, and the 
knowledge of America by ancient nations, dimly 





preserved, though not understood, by the old 
classic geographers. 

In discussing Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper, Mr. 
H. H. Howortu took occasion to call attention to 
a fine series of photographs of various members of 
the Caucasian family—a series recently received 
from Tiflis by Mr. Lamprey, one of the Secretaries 
of the Department. 

But the most amusing part of Friday’s pro- 
ceedings was a verbal communication, by Mr. 
Joun Evans, ‘On the Origin of Alphabets.’ By 
aid of a large series of diagrams, the speaker was 
able to exhibit many transitional forms between 
the characters of our alphabet and those of the 
Pheenician, tracing them back to the oldest 
alphabet we possess—that on the Moabite Stone. 
Those who had the good fortune to attend Mr. 
Evans’s lecture on this subject at the Royal 
Institution, will readily believe that no small 
amount of amusement followed the exhibition of 
his movable diagrams, which surprise every one 
by suddenly revealing the relation between the 
old form of the characters and the figures of the 
objects which the names of the letters originally 
denoted—the ox-head, the house, the camel, the 
door, and so forth. 

Friday’s proceedings were brought to a close by 
a paper by the Rev. J. C. ArKrnson, the result of 
a vast amount of labour in examining the local 
nomenclature of Cleveland, in Yorkshire. The 
author concludes that upwards of eighty per cent., 
or four-fifths, of the genuine old forms of place- 
names in this district, dating back to medizval 
times and yet earlier, must unhesitatingly be 
referred to a Danish as contradistinguished from 
an English or Anglian source. 


Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 

This Department did not meet until Friday, when 
Dr. B. Sanperson, the Director of the Brown 
Physiological Institute in London, delivered the 
introductory address:—The speaker began by 
asserting that the reason why physiologicul 
research is less successfully pursued in England 
than could be wished, is the general want 
of scientific education. In considering the subject 
of education, he proposed to refer, first, to that 
higher training which is required for the pro- 
duction of scientific workers or investigators ; 
secondly, to what may be called the education of 
public opinion by the popularizing agency of books 
and lectures; and, lastly, to the introduction of 
natural science as an element of education in our 
great schools and universities. If a man wants to 
be a physiologist, he must, as things at present 
stand, study medicine. There is no logical reason 
for this ; for, although medicine ought to be built 
on physiology, there is no reason why a physio- 
logist should know anything about the art of curing 
diseases. Practically, however, it is the case, that 
the kind of education which a man requires in 
order to be a physiologist is best obtained through 
a course of medical study. This close relation 
between medicine and physiology is likely to be a 
permanent one, on the general ground that any 
science is likely to be studied with more earnest- 
ness by those who have to practise an art founded 
upon it than by others. It becomes of interest, there- 
fore, to know in how far the existing institutions 
for teaching are fitted for the training of scientific 
men. So far as concerns English schools, an ordi- 
nary medical education is a poor preparation for a 
scientific career. The “ medical sciences,” as they 
used to be called,—viz., chemistry, anatomy, and 
physiology,—have developed far too fast for the 
resources of the medical schools. How rapid that 
progress has been, may be judged of by any one 
who chooses to read any of the text-books of twenty 
years ago in the light of recent researches. In this 
movement, England has been represented by her 
medical teachers ; but they, possessing neither the 
men nor the means necessary for prosecuting an 
experimental science, have been only too readily 
content to reap the fruits of other men’s labours. 
It would not be agreeable to make this admission 
were it not possible to look forward with consider- 
able confidence to something better. In the schools 





of London, in the old universities, and in one or 
two of the provincial schools, great efforts are being 
made to provide adequate buildings and appliances 
for the experimental teaching and study of physio- 
logy. Notwithstanding, it will take years for England 
to regain the position she ought to maintain. The 
appliances and places for work have been obtained 
and this is a great step forwards. But the pecu. 
niary resources necessary for the carrying out of 
systematic and continuous researches are still 
lacking, and, above all, workers have to be edy- 
cated. The difficulties which lie in the way in this 
respect are very great indeed. The objection always 
advanced by young men as a reason for not giving 
up their time to scientific research is, that it does 
not pay. But it need scarcely be said that the 
real difficulty is a more general one. It lies in 
the practical tendency of the national mind, which 
leads Englishmen to underrate or depreciate any 
kind of knowledge which does not minister directly 
to personal comfort or advantage—a tendency 
which was embodied in the philosophy of Bacon, 
and has been thought by some to constitute its 
weakness. There are many in England who would 
not be deterred by the prospect of comparative 
poverty, which in every country must be the 
portion of all those who devote themselves to 
abstract science, although there are very few 
who have the courage and the resolution to 
follow this course, in spite of a public opinion 
which estimates science on utilitarian principles, 
The most efficient means that can be adopted to 
improve the position of our science in England are 
those which have for their object the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion; and this is to be effected 
partly by diffusing among the public information 
about labours accomplished, and so inducing a 
greater interest in them, partly by introducing 
training in physical science into schools. In the 
art of exposition, that is, of making difficult subjects 
plain, England has a master whose powers have 
been acknowledged not only in England, but in 
France, and still more emphatically in Germany. 
His work on ‘Elementary Physiology’ has been 
translated and gy to the German public by 
one of the leading German physiologists, himself 
a model of clearness of style,—who tells his coun- 
trymen in his Preface that no German writer could 
expound the experimental facts which are the basis 
of physiological knowledge as Mr. Huxley can. 
At one time the speaker confessed he was disposed 
to underrate the value of popularizing science. 
Now he saw this power of exposition to be a great 
power for good. 

After a few remarks on Faraday as a master of 
the art of exposition, and on the influence he exer- 
cised, Dr. Sanderson passed to the next part of his 
address, that which related to the teaching of 
science, and particularly physiology, in schools. The 
teaching, he remarked, must necessarily be elemen- 
tary; but if it is thorough and genuine, it is useful. 
A little bit of Bowdlerized physiology, ‘“some- 
thing about the structure and functions of the 
human body,” as it is called, thrown into the 
ordinary course of school education, may be an 
ornamental addition to it, but can scarcely be 
really useful as intellectual training. The reform 
of education must consist, not in adding natural 
science to the old system of instruction, but in sub- 
stituting for some of the old drudgeries something 
better and more substantial. As regards that 
higher education which may be defined as intro- 
ductory to the studies of the University, most 
people are now disposed to recognize that there 
exists at the present day a tendency to increase 
its extent at the expense of its thoroughness. On 
the one hand, a powerful effort is being made by 
the laudatores temporis acti to maintain the old 
disciplines, while, on the other, a general, though 
vague, notion prevailed, that no system of edu- 
cation shall be regarded as complete from which 
science is excluded. To reconcile these antago- 
nistic tendencies, the only method found has been 
that of addition and accumulation; and an addi- 
tional load of new subjects has been imposed on 
the unfortunate examinee in the form of chemistry, 
physics, animal philosophy, &c. No wonder that, 
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to the victim who has just passed through one of 
our modern ordeals, the very names of these sciences 
are sickening; for, in addition to the disagreeable 
task of getting them up from text-books (text-books, 
however excellent, are at best but very poor reading), 
the competitor, whether successful or not, has the 
consoling reflection that he has been doing treadmill 
work after all,—learning a number of facts and laws 
of great value to the man who is able to possess 
himself of them, but to him rendered absolutely 
useless by the mode of study to which the present 
system of examinations has compelled him. The 
speaker had already hinted at the way to obviate 
this: natural science must be introduced into 
the system of education, not as an ornamental 
addition or accomplishment, but as part of the 
groundwork. To serve as a groundwork, physio- 
logy is obviously not suitable. The corner-stone 
must, of course, be mathematics. Side by side 
with mathematics, the subjects which ought to 
claim preference are physics and chemistry, and 
this for several reasons. While chemistry is an 
indispensable preparation for the acquirement of 
the other allied sciences, it can itself be taught 
and understood independently. A second reason 
is, that the appliances required for teaching it may 
be easily obtained, and the modes of demonstration 
are such that it can be taught thoroughly and effi- 
ciently, not from books, of course, but in the 
laboratory. The third and most important reason 
is, that the study itself is fitted in a remarkable 
degree to serve as a mental discipline, and par- 
ticularly as a means of developing at an early 
period of life that certainty, that convincedness of 
mind, that clear realization of facts, seen not by 
the bodily, but by the intellectual eye, which con- 
stitutes the scientific spirit. It is clear that phy- 
siology could not be recommended on the same 
ground, yet it may be wisely included in ordinary 
instruction, not as a discipline or mental drill, but 
on the ground that it is so usefully applicable to 
the common affairs of life. It is well that every 
one should know something of the structure and 
functions of his own body; he is enabled thereby 
to take better care of himself, and to understand 
how to preserve himself by reasonable precautions 
against some of the well-recognized causes of disease. 
He is also not so likely, as he would otherwise, 
to become the dupe of the many quackeries which 
are afloat. He would be more ready to take the 
advice of his doctor as regards the regulatiun of 
his mode of life, less credulous as to the efficacy of 
drugs. 

In concluding, the speaker urged that the result 
of the general adoption of a system based on scien- 
tific training would be, that the scientific part of a 
student’s education would not, as now, disappear 
out of his mind as soon as he entered on different 
studies. The details might fade away from his 
recollection, but the scientific habitude of mind 
would be retained. 

Prof. FLowEr exhibited a greatnumberof diagrams 
of the liver from various mammals, and pointed out 
the typical structure of the mammalian liver. He 
recognized right lateral, right central, left lateral, 
and left central, Spigelian and caudate lobes. The 
most complex of mammalian livers could be reduced 
to this type. The simplest form of liver was present 
in the whales and dolphins, in which that organ 
is divided into only two nearly equal lobes, a right 
and left. It was elicited in discussion that this 
was the form of liver which Prof. Flower would 
regard as primeval. The two-toed sloth presents 
three nearly equal lobes by the excessive develop- 
ment of the Spigelian lobe; but though the group 
of animals to which the sloth belongs are of a low 
type, and in a certain sense archaic, yet this form 
of liver does not appear to have any claims to be 
regarded as the original form among mammalia, 
since the other sloth and the armadilloes have 
totally different proportions, resembling the other 
mammalia, 

Prof. StrrutnErs, of Aberdeen, brought before 
the Section a number of bones and dissections, 
showing the presence in the human arm-bone of a 
Supra-condyloid process, to which special interest 
attaches from its mention in Mr. Darwin’s recent 





work. This little projecting spur, just above the 
elbow, occurs, Prof. Struthers says, much more 
extensively than has been generally supposed. He 
finds it in about one case in fifty, and it may be 
observed in a very rudimentary state in almost 
every subject. It was impossible, he said, to 
explain this variation on the old ideas of final 
cause and type, and it was a strong piece of evidence 
in support of the doctrine of evolution. In some 
animals the process had a specific function to fulfil, 
but in man it served no purpose whatever. 

Prof. StRuTHERS next made a communication 
‘On the Sternum and Pelvic Bones in the Right 
Whale and in great Fin Whales, showing great varia- 
tions in Form, even in different Species.’— He men- 
tioned a curious circumstance in the osteology of 
whales, viz., that these animals are very liable to 
rheumatism. He had, he said, seen many examples 
of rheumatic ostitis in whales of different kinds. 
It had been said that animals were not subject to 
disease until they were brought into connexion 
with man; but the fact he had mentioned con- 
tradicted the theory. It was the more remarkable, 
seeing that whales were less liable than man to 
variations of temperature ; and the cold water cure 
(as a witty friend had observed) did not seem to 
be efficacious in the cure of the disease in question. 

A third communication was made by Prof. 
Struruers, ‘On the Occurrence of Finger 
Muscles in the Bottle-Nose Whale (Hyperoodon 
bidens).’—A dissection of the fin of a whale of 
this species (a male 20 feet in length) was exhibited, 
showing the presence of finger muscles correspond- 
ing to those in man, and also the biceps muscle 
transferred from the scapula to the head of the 
humerus. A piece of the gum of the lower jaw 
was likewise shown, in which a concealed tooth was 
sunk about half-an-inch below the surface. He 
asked, what could be the use of teeth in such a 
position? He could only infer, from the existence 
of such rudimentary structures, that the animal 
was descended from a species possessing functional 
teeth. 

Prof. FLoweEr attributed the great variations in 
the pelvic bones and the sterna of the whale to 
their rudimentary character. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. Harris, ‘On the 
Concurrent Contemporaneous Progress of Renova- 
tion and Waste in Animated Frames.’ — The 
general object of the paper was to show that 
certain causes tending to produce renovation and 
waste are controllable by human skill, and that they 
would become still more so by increased chemical 
and pathological knowledge. In the case of ani- 
mated bodies, the hardening of the cartilages and 
deterioration of the blood appeared to be the 
principal causes of preventing renovation and 
accelerating waste; and there was little doubt 
that certain artificial appliances would, to a con- 
siderable extent, affect those conditions so as to 
restore waste and effect renovation, and thus 
greatly prolong the period of human life. Wild 
animals, he said, are rarely known to die of extreme 
old age, and he suggested that they might have an 
instinctive knowledge of the value of vegetable or 
mineral ‘appliances in increasing renovation and 
restoring waste. 

The paper was sharply criticized by Mr. Lan- 
KESTER and Dr. GAMGEE as a mere speculative. 
production and a collection of random assertions ; 
and the CHarrMAN denied the statement of the 
author that death was materially influenced by the 
ossification of the cartilages and the deteriorated 
condition of the blood. 

The last communication brought before this 
Section was a paper by Dr. Rapcuirrx, entitled, 
‘ Whether the Causes of Vital Movement are yet 
clearly appreciated.’ 
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THURSDAY. 


The Presment opened the business of the 
Section with an address, in which he said that 
the several Sections of the British Association had 
different functions from those of Societies pursuing 
corresponding branches of science. The Section 
he addressed. was not simply the Geographical 
Society, meeting in a hospitable and important 
provincial town, but a body having a distinct 
individuality, with purposes to fulfil which were 
not easily to be fulfilled elsewhere ; whilst, on the 
other hand, Geographical Societies performed many 
functions which the Section could not successfully 
undertake. Its peculiarities lay in the briefness 
of its existence, combined with an extraordinary 
opportunity for ventilating geographical projects. 
The lectures were constituents of a great scientific 
organization, which enabled them to secure the 
attention of representatives of all branches of 
science to projects they put forward, and to obtain 
the support of the whole Association to those 
which had merit enough to earn their deliberate 
approval. These considerations indicated the 
class of subjects which might most profitably 
engage the attention of the Sections, viz., those 
which may lead to a definite proposal for the aid 
of the Association generally, and those of a high 
and general popular interest. There were many 
objects of geographical pursuit other than explora- 
tions ; geographical problems were as numerous 
and interesting as those of any other science. The 
configuration of every land, its soil, its vegetable 
covering, its rivers, its climate, its animal and 
human inhabitants, act and re-act upon one 
another, and it was the highest problem of geo- 
graphy to analyze their correlations. The mutual 
effects of climate and vegetation were an instance 
of this. Certain general facts are familiar to 
us, namely, that rain falling on a barren count: 
drains away immediately ; it ravages the hi 
slopes, rushes in torrents over the plains, and 
rapidly finds its way to the sea, leaving the land 
unrefreshed and unproductive. On the other hand, 
if a mantle of forest exist, the effects of the rainfall 
are far less transient. The water has to soak 
through much vegetation and humus before it is free 
to run over the surface, and when it does so the 
rapidity of its course is checked by the stems of 
the vegetation ; consequently, the rain-supplies 
are stored, and the climate becomes more equable 
and humid. We were also familiar with the large 
differences between the heat-radiating powers and 
evaporation of the forest and of the desert. We 
had, however, no accurate knowledge of any of 
these data, or of the influences of forest and desert 
on the rate of passage and horizontality of the 
water-laden winds from the sea. Such were 
examples of the interesting and intricate problems 
which geography had to solve. There are tracts 
in Africa, Australia, and at the Poles, not yet 
accessible, and wonders may be contained in them; 
but the region of the absolutely unknown is 
narrowing, and the career of the explorer, though 
still brilliant, is inevitably coming to an end. The 
geographical work of the future is to obtain a 
truer knowledge of the world, not by accumu- 
lating masses of petty details, but by just and 
clear generalizations. We want to know all that 
constitutes the individuality, so to speak, of every 
geographical district, and we have to use that 
knowledge to show how the efforts of our 
race may best conform to the geographical con- 
ditions of the stage on which we live and labour. 

The President then propounded certain reforms, 
which he hoped would be discussed by the Section, 
regarding the distribution and production of maps 
of the Ordnance Survey. Referring to the maps 
already issued on the one-inch scale, whose accuracy 
and hill-shading were unsurpassed, although a 
defect might be pointed out in the absence from 
the coast maps of the sea data (i.e. the depth and 
character of the sea-bed, its currents and tides), 
he discussed what he believed to be the defects 
in the form and manner of their publication— 
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defects easily remediable. In short, it was to be 
regretted, he said, that these beautiful and cheap 
maps (already paid for by the tax-payer) were not 
more accessible. They are rarely to be found even 
in the principal booksellers’ shops, and are never 
seen on the bookstalls of railway stations. Many 
educated persons seldom, if ever, see them, and 
they are almost unknown to the middle and lower 
classes ; in fact, those interested in local maps are 
generally driven to use common and inferior ones 
out of those which have the command of the 
market. The same may be said of the French 
Government maps. The obstacles to the general 
usefulness of Ordnance Maps are caused, first, by 
their being printed on large and stiff paper, which 
makes them cumbrous and unfit for use, except 
after much trouble and expense in mounting and 
binding ; and, secondly, by the circumstance that 
the agents for their sale are themselyes map 
makers, and, therefore, competitors. The remedy 
he should propose to the Committee of the Section 
was to memorialize the Government to cause an 
issue of the maps to be made in quarter sheets, on 
thin paper, folded in pocket size, with an index 
map outside of each to show its contents ; and to 
appoint them to be sold at every “head post- 
office” in the United Kingdom. Each of the seven 
hundred offices might keep a stock of the sheet 
relating to its district and of those of the eight 
adjacent sections ; others not kept in stock to be 
obtainable by ordering them through any of the 
offices." These simple reforms would be an 
immense public boon. For sixpence, the price 
of a quarter sheet, any one would be able to 
obtain, without trouble, a beautiful and accurate 
pocket map of the district in which he 
resides: such a measure would increase the 
sale, and enlist the sympathies of the people 
and of their representatives. in Parliament on the 
side of the Survey. As to the objection that it 
would interfere with private enterprise, he (the 
President) could not see why the Government 
should restrict the sale of its own work in order 
to give a fictitious protection to inferior productions 
of the same description. Another proposal he in- 
tended to make to the Committee was to memo- 
rialize Government to undertake, should the other 
scheme succeed, the construction of a reduced 
Ordnance Map, on the scale of five miles to an 
inch, to be printed in colours. The art of colour- 
printing has already influenced cartography in 
foreign countries, and it was found that colours 
were well calculated to represent the variety of 
nature on the surface of a country. The Dutch 
had issued maps of Java in more than ten different 
colours, and they gave a vivid idea of the state of 
cultivation in that country. It was understood 
that the Ordnance Survey Office had favourably 
considered the question of printing, at some future 
time, of an edition of the one-inch maps on this 
principle, but his (the President’s) proposal was to 
suggest that maps be produced on the smaller 
scale of five miles to an inch, and their sale to 
the public be facilitated by the same measures as 
those he had proposed in the case of the already 
existing plain maps. 

‘Report on the Exploration of Moab,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Ginspure.—‘ Report on the Geographical 
Exploration of Moab,’ by the Rev. Canon TrisTRAM. 
—These two Reports referred to the same journey 
of exploration, which was supported by a grant 
from the Association, the Rev. Canon Tristram 
having continued the Expedition after Dr. Ginsburg 
had quitted it. The party left Jerusalem on the 
30th of January last, entering the country from 
the south of the Dead Sea; crossing the frontier 
line of ancient Moab and Edom, they first examined 
the Ghor es Safieh, which they found very much 
more extensive southward and eastward than it is 
marked on the maps. Beyond this, Drda was 
visited, generally said to be the ancient Zoar; but 
nothing is left of it beyond lines of foundations 
and heaps of sandstone, some of the stones squared 
and dressed. From Drda to Kerak the ascent was 
calculated at 3,720 feet, Drda being 570 feet below 
the sea-level. The entrance to’Kerak is by an 
arched natural tunnel, out of which the traveller 





emerges in the midst of the city. Its fortifications, 
well adapted to resist medizeval or modern Oriental 
assault, are in their lower parts of Phcenician or 
Jewish age, then Roman, and finally surmounted 
by the work of the Crusaders ; they are of vast 
extent and enormous height. An excellent series 
of photographs of this singular fortress were taken 
by Mr. R. C. Johnson, the photographer of the 
expedition. The party were here held as prisoners 
of a rapacious chieftain, and not allowed to depart 
until after the payment of a heavy ransom. Never- 
theless, excursions were made in the neighbour- 
hood, and the sites fixed of many ruined places. 
Near Arar, a messenger reached the party, bringing 
news of a domestic affliction, which compelled Mr. 
Klein, who had been of the greatest service, from his 
knowledge of the language and people, to return 
hastily to Jerusalem, and Dr. Ginsburg accompanied 
him. The rest continued their way northward, across 
a dreary highland plain to Dhiban, near which the 
famous monolith had been found. No basalt or in- 
scribed remains now exist above ground. The next 
place visited was Um Rasas. The most interesting 
tuin here is a Christian mortuary tower, close to the 
ruins of a Byzantine church, and forming a land- 
mark for miles round. Um Rasas must have been 
one of the most important cities on these highlands 
in Roman times, and is on the Roman military 
road. Several places not hitherto visited, to the 
east of Um Rasas, were explored. One of these, 
Khan Zebib, is evidently built on the ruins and 
with the débris of a former great city, and a Doric 
temple was found to the eastward of it. From Um 
Rasas the route was north-west, crossing the Wady 
Themed, and, north of it, a visit was made to 
Zarafan, with a fort of large squared stones on the 
top of a tell, and the remains of the town below it 
—probably the Naar Safari of the ‘ Notitia.’ To the 
north-east lies Um el Weled, one of the most 
important ruins in the whole country, consisting 
of three distinct types of buildings, Pree-Roman, 
Roman, and Saracenic. The forum, surrounded 
by the bases of columns, is entire, forty-one paces 
by twenty-eight. Striking eastward, Ziza was 
visited, mentioned in the ‘ Notitia’ as the head- 
quarters of the Dalmatio-Illyrican cavalry. The 
remains are very perfect, and much engineering 
skill is manifested by the way in which the upper 
valley has been banked, and a system of sluice- 
gates arranged for filling the great water-tank. 
Several acres, full of sculptured ruins, were here 
seen. A few miles east of Ziza the party made 
their most interesting discovery, in the ruins of a 
magnificent palace of the time of Chosroes the 
Second, a.p. 611-625. Two days were well spent 
in examining and photographing the richly-deco- 
rated facade and walls. Mr. Fergusson, to whom 
the photographs had been shown, besides fixing 
their age, had pointed out the indications they 
afforded of Byzantine art, guided by Persian 
design. The party returned by the northern end 
of the Dead Sea, having succeeded in surveying a 
large tract of this interesting country, and bringing 
to light some twenty ancient cities hitherto un- 
visited. 

‘The Euphrates Valley Route to India, by Mr. 
W. P. Anprew.—In the opening portion of his 
paper, the author dilated upon the many noble 
objects which the proposed railway to India, vid 
the Euphrates Valley, would subserve. It would 
inevitably entail the colonization and civilization 
of the great valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
restore the old and renowned productiveness of 
Mesopotamia, and resuscitate in modern shape 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Ctesiphon. He argued 
that no direct route to India, amongst the many 
which had been proposed, combined so many ad- 
vantages as the ancient route of the Euphrates. It 
is the shortest and the cheapest, both for construct- 
ing and working a railway,—so free from engineer- 
ing difficulties, that it appears as though designed by 
nature for the highway of nations between the East 
and the West ; it is the most surely defensible by 
England—both its termini being on the open sea— 
and the most likely to prove remunerative. The 
other routes proposed, such as those from places 
on the Black Sea, were open to the fatal objection, 





that while they would be of the greatest service to 
Russia, they would be beyond the control of Great 
Britain : they were besides excluded from practical 
consideration by the engineering difficulties the 

involved. These conclusions had been demon- 
strated by many eminent witnesses examined 
before the recent Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. The author admitted the value of g 
continuous line from Constantinople to India, 
but believed it to be too vast a project to be 
at present undertaken. The moderate scheme 
which he advocated was a line 900 miles jn 
length, from the Gulf of Scanderoon, vid the right 
bank of the Euphrates to Kowait, in the north- 
western corner of the Persian Gulf. Should it be 
found desirable hereafter to construct a through 
line to India, this portion would form a ready-made 
and considerable section of it. It was precisely 
that portion of the route between Constantinople 
and India from which the greatest benefit would 
be derived by the substitution of railway for sea 
transit, whether regard be had to the rate of speed 
or the economy with which the traffic might be 
worked. Both the proposed termini possess all the 
requisites of first-class harbours, and the line, on 
leaving Alexandretta, would run to Aleppo, and 
along the Euphrates, by way of Annah, Hit, 
Kerbela, Nedjef, Somowha, and Sheikh el Shuyukh, 
to Kowait. The Euphrates would not be crossed, 
and the line would have the strategic advantage of 
two great rivers being interposed between it 
and an advancing enemy on the flank on which 
there would be the greatest likelihood of danger 
arising. The cost of the railway was estimated at 
9,000,000/. sterling. The advantages of the pro- 
posed railway to England would be the possession 
of an alternative route to India and the saving of 
nearly 1,000 miles in linear distance. 

‘The Direct Highway to India Considered,’ by 
Capt. Fri1x Jones.—This paper also advocated the 
construction of a railway to unite the Mediterranean 
at Alexandretta with Kowait on the Persian Gulf. 
The other proposed routes through Asia Minor, 
Northern Persia, or vid Diarbekr and the left bank 
of the Tigris, were reviewed by the author, and 
shown to offer hopeless difficulties in the way of a 
line of railroad. Aleppo is the key to the entire 
system of railways in Turkey. A proposed line 
hence to Mosul would have the advantage of 
absorbing all the lines of traffic from the north and 
east, but in its continuation along the Tigris it 
would entail the bridging of the Euphrates twice 
and the Tigris once, besides being 300 miles 
longer than the route along the east bank of the 
Euphrates. The author spoke also of the more 
settled habits of the Arab population along this 
latter route, and of the manifest strategic and 
political value to England of this line and its two 
termini. 

‘Ona Through Railway Route to India, vid Russia 
and the Oxus Valley,’ by Grrr JAxa DE BykowskI. 
—The author had traversed the route he recom- 
mended, travelling on horseback a distance of 2,000 
miles. He estimated the length of the line at 
1,900 miles, whereas the route from England, vid 
the Euphrates Valley, was 3,185 miles. [From the 
Volga to the Hindoo Koosh extended a plain, 
traversable even now by wheeled carriages. Crossing 
the Hindoo Koosh from Inderab to Planshir Valley, 
there were only a few miles of mountain. It is true 
there were narrow gorges along the Cabul river, 
which would entail expensive works, but they were 
quite practicable. 

FRIDAY, 

‘Discoveries at the Northern End of Lake 
Tanganyika, by Mr. H. M. Srantey.—Mr. Stanley 
prefaced the reading of his paper by an account 
of the origin of his project of searching for Dr. 
Livingstone, and of his journey to Ujjiji, and his 
meeting with the great traveller, an account similar 
to that which has already been made known to 
the public. He commenced his account of Tan- 
ganyika by stating that he was enabled to fill up 
the south-eastern shores of the lake—at present 
a blank on our maps—with rivers, marshes, and 
mountain ranges, and people them with powerful 
tribes. From Unyanyembe he passed through 
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Southern Wavinza, Ubha (three marches), the 
beautiful country of Ukaranga, and then crossed 
the Linche Valley to the neighbourhood of Ujjji. 
At the time of his proposing to Dr. Livingstone 
g journey, in company, to the northern end of the 
lake, the Doctor was almost sure that the Albert 
Nyanza and Tanganyika communicated with each 
dther. He had perceived, as he thought, a con- 
stant flow northward in the waters of Tanganyika, 
and all the Arabs and negroes persisted in de- 
claring that the river Rusizi (at the northern end) 
ran out of the lake. As soon as Mr. Stanley 
mentioned to him the interest and importance 
attached to a settlement of this question, he lost 
no time in preparing for the journey. Previously, 
as he stated, he had not regarded the subject as 
of any importance, the central line of drainage 
(i.e, the Lualaba) having absorbed all his time 
and means. Embarking in a boat, and travelling 
northward from Ujjiji, the two travellers hugged the 
coast of Ujiji and Urundi, looking sharply into 
every little inlet and creek for the outlet that 
was said to be somewhere. About fifteen to 
twenty miles were travelled per diem, past lofty 
mountains, rising sometimes 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the level of the lake, and camping 
ashore for the night. Several times they were 
in danger from the natives, and their men 
had to keep watch all night, lest they should be 
surprised while asleep. It took ten days to reach 
the head of the Jake; on the opposite shore, a 
mountain range, ever bold and _ high, limited their 
western view, and appeared impenetrable. The 
lake is of very great depth : Mr. Stanley sounded 
two miles from shore and found no bottom with 
620 feet of line; and Dr. Livingstone, further 
south, while crossing, found no bottom with 1,800 
feet of line. The mountains round the northern 
end fold around so close, with no avenue for the 
escape of waters, save the narrow valleys and 
ravines by which tributary streams reach the lake, 
that were the waters to rise 500 feet above their 
present level, the configuration of the lake would 
not be materially altered. The evening before 
they saw the Rusizi, a freedman of Zanzibar 
declared (in answer to their questions) that he had 
been on the river the day before, and that it ran 
out of the lake. This information caused the 
two travellers to deliberate on their further pro- 
ceedings, should they find a channel leading into 
Albert Nyanza; and they decided they would in 
that case follow it and coast round its shores, in 
the hope of meeting with Sir Samuel Baker. 
The mouth of the river was at length found ; it 
was in alittle bay about a mile in width, and was 
masked by a dense brake of papyrus and matete 
cane. The entrance was not visible, and they 
followed some canoes which were disappearing 
mysteriously through gaps in the brake. Thus 
they found the central mouth, and all doubt as 
to whether it was an effluent or an influent soon 
vanished, for a strong brown flood met them 
which tasked all their exertions to pull against. 
Higher up it widens into lagoons on either 
side. The alluvial plain through which the 
Rusizi flows into the lake is about 12 miles 
wide at the commencement, and 15 miles in 
length, narrowing upwards to a point. The 
mountain ranges on either side here approximate 
to within two miles, the eastern range passing the 
termination of the western. Further towards the 
north-west there was a perfect jumble of moun- 
tains. The chief Rubinga (near the Rusizi), who 
was a great traveller, and readily discussed 
questions of geography with the two explorers, 
told them that the Rusizi rose in Lake Kivo, a 
Sheet of water 15 miles long by about 8 broad, 
from which it escaped by a gap in the mountains. 
About 20 miles from its mouth, the Rusizi is 
joined by the Luanda, or Ruanda, flowing from 
the north-west ; and there were besides seventeen 
other tributary streams. Rubinga had been six 
days to the northward, but had not heard of a 
large body of water, such as Lake Albert Nyanza. 
Baker’s lake, therefore, could not have the large 
extension southward which its discoverer had 
laimed for it. jiji 





they coasted along the western shore of Tangan- 
yika, visiting Uvira, where they were shown the 
sandy beach on which the canoes of Burton and 
Speke had rested. A little south of this rises the 
jofty peak of Sumburizi, 4,500 feet above the lake- 
evel. 

Dr. Livingstone having sent home no map of his 
discoveries, or aby material from which one could 
be constructed, “ ,ond the descriptions in his 
despatches, Mr. Stanley, at the request of the 
President, pointed out, on a map of Africa, the 
position of the rivers and lakes, as near as he 
could recollect, from the map he had examined 
while in Dr. Livingstone’s company. 

‘Extracts from the Official Despatches of Dr. 
Livingstone.’—The geographical information com- 
municated in these despatches is contained chiefly 
in that to Lord Clarendon, dated the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1871. In this letter Dr. Livingstone states 
that he had ascertained that the watershed of the 
Nile was a broad upland between 10° and 12°S. lat., 
and lying from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea- 
level. It is 700 miles in length from east to west, 
and from it flow innumerable streams, which further 
north unite to form two main lines of drainage— 

e “lacustrine” rivers; the exploration of one 
of which, called the central line, had oceupied all 
the traveller’s time and means down to the date of 
his despatch. The geographical results are stated 
to be chiefly as follow :—“ The great river, Webb’s 
Lualaba, in the centre of the Nile Valley, makes a 
great bend to the west, soon after leaving Lake 
Moero, of at least 180 miles ; then, turning to the 
north for some distance, it makes another large 
sweep west of about 120 miles, in the course of 
which about 30 miles of southing are made; it 
then draws round to north-east, receives the 
Lomame, or Loeki, a large river which flows 
through Lake Lincoln. After the union, a large 
lake is formed, with many inhabited islands in it ; 
but this has still to be explored. It is the fourth 
large lake in the central line of drainage, and 
cannot be Lake Albert; for assuming Speke’s 
longitude of Ujiji to be pretty correct, and my 
reckoning not enormously wrong, the great central 
lacustrine river is about five degrees west of Upper 
and Lower Tanganyika. The mean of many baro- 
metric and boiling-point observations made Upper 
Tanganyika 2,880 feet high; ... but I have more 
confidence in the barometers than in the boiling- 
points, and they make Tanganyika over 3,000 feet, 
and the lower part of the Central Lualaba one inch 
lower, or about the altitude ascribed to Gon- 
dokoro [nearly 2,000 feet.” The furthest point he 
reached to the north was stated to be lat. 4° S. 

‘On Dr. Livingstone’s Recent Discoveries, by 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Grant.—The author observed 
that it was much to be regretted that Dr. Living- 
stone’s despatches and letters contained so few 
observations of latitude, longitude, and altitude ; 
and that map-makers were consequently unable to 
lay down his vast discoveries with any degree of 
certainty. Dr. Livingstone had informed us that 
his great line of drainage had been traced by him 
from 12° §. lat. down to 4° S. lat., and that he 
believed the waters continued to flow beyond that 
until they joined the Bahr el Gazal, or great western 
tributary of the Nile. But no such thing could 
happen. The Bahr el Gazal throughout its course 
was a system of marshes, stagnant waters over- 
grown with rushes and ambadj, and supplied very 
little water to the Nile. Moreover, a recent German 
traveller, of whose discoveries Livingstone, of 
course, could not be aware, had passed the sources 
of the rivers of the Bahr el Gazal system in from 
3° to 5° N. latitude. From the facts recorded 
by Livingstone that pigs were kept by the natives 
of the Lualaba country, and that the gorilla was 
found there,—both of which animals are unknown 
in the Nile-Lake region,—he (Col. Grant) concluded 
that the great traveller had under-estimated the 
westing he had made in his longitude, and that he 
was really on the upper waters of the rivers which 
flowed west into the Atlantic. 

A discussion of some length followed the reading 
of these papers. Dr. Bex said that the inevitable 
conclusion from the facts stated by Dr. Livingstone, 





especially that of the altitude of the Lualaba, was, 
that the river-system he discovered could not be- 
long to the Nile. It was not an agreeable conclu- 
sion to him (Dr. Beke), who had so long advocated 
the contrary view, but it was forced upon him by 
the facts brought to light for the first time in Dr. 
Livingstone’s official despatches—Mr. Petuerick 
stated that it was impossible that the Lualaba 
could join the Bahr el Gazal, with which he had 
been, during his travels, so well acquainted. His 
own observations, and especially those of Dr, 
Schweinfurth, who had pushed his researches be- 
yond the southern watershed of the Gazal, and 
found to the south an important river flowing to 
the north-west, absolutely shut off the Lualaba 
from any possible connexion with the Gazal.—Sir 
H. Raw insoy also believed the Lualaba could not 
be the Nile: he was inclined to the opinion that 
it formed part of a closed basin, the receptacle 
being some large lake further to the north.—Mr. 
Srantey repeated his conviction that Livingstone 
was correct in his conclusions. In answer to ques- 
tions, he stated that the water of Tanganyika was 
perfectly sweet.—The Presipent thought it un- 
likely that a closed basin existed in that humid 
part of Africa, where the evaporations from a lake 
would not equal the amount of water poured into 
it.—Mr. A. é. Finpiay would not admit that the 
information we had received regarding altitudes 
was final, and believed it still possible that the Lua- 
laba was connected with Albert Nyanza. 
‘Explorations in the Gold Region of the Lim- 
popo,’ by Mr. E. Burron.—The paper gave an 
account of journeys made by the author in 1869 
across the Limpopo and in the neighbourhood of 
Lydenburg. After crossing the Limpopo in the 
direction of the Bubyi river, a granitic country 
was entered, which continued to the furthest point 
reached, Matiba. The Bubyi has no running water 
in the dry season, but its banks are clothed with 
groves of a fan-leaved palm and a fine mimosa, 
some of the latter trees forty feet high without 
a branch. The granitic formation of this region 
possesses very remarkable features; vast flats 
stretch away for a distance of sixty miles, studded 
with granite hills, each formed of a single mass of 
rock rising to a height of 600 to 1,000 feet ; the 
rock is denuded for miles, and the country a water- 
less desert. The natives build their huts under 
the shelter of large scales of granite on the sides 
of the hills, and also on the bare rounded summits. 
No European could reach these places, but the 
inhabitants scale the hills with the facility of 
baboons. The author stated that there was very 
little hope of the Limpopo ever being rendered 
a navigable river, or the country settled by a 
European population. Lydenburg, further south, 
is situated in a fine agricultural district, and the 
country to the eastward, on the slopes of the 
Quathlamba, is very beautiful and fertile for a 
distance of 100 miles. In 1870 he discovered 
gold in a mountain range south-west of Lydenburg. 
Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 
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THURSDAY. 

The PresipEnt opened the proceedings of this 
Section, and after a few introductory remarks, said 
—Every one has been saying that we have been for 
some time past, and that we are at the present 
moment, enjoying unprecedented prosperity in this 
country. If the well-being of a nation could be 
solely estimated by the amount of wealth which is 
produced at home, and by the quantity of com- 
modities which are imported from abroad, it might 
be concluded that England was rapidly arriving at 
a state of perfection, and that all her people were 
in process of securing an ample supply of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. Let us for a 
moment, then, ask whether such a result is likely 
to be realized by the prosperity which at present 
prevails. People are beginning to remark that 
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prices are rapidly rising ; and it seems to be dis- 
covered that the more prosperous the nation is said 
to be, the more certainly does an advance take 
place in the price of many of the first necessaries 
of life. If we are told that never before was so 
much wealth produced, that never before were the 
wages of so many classes of labourers so high, it 
may be with truth rejoined, that never before were 
many articles of daily consumption so dear. There 
has been also a general rise in house-rent. It is 
at once obvious that unless the increased wealth 
which is produced is generally diffused throughout 
the nation, it will of course follow that in conse- 
— of the rise of prices some people may find 

emselves not more prosperous, but worse off than 
they were before. There are a great many people 
whose incomes are either fixed in pecuniary amount 
or are regulated by customs which, if not unchange- 
able, require many years to be modified. Nothing 
is more common than, when a man dies, to leave 
his widow or his daughters a fixed income. Some- 
times the income is derived from property which 
trustees are ordered to invest in some security such 
as the funds, in which the rate of interest is fixed ; 
sometimes the income is a fixed pecuniary charge 
upon some property or business. Then, again, 
there is a numerous class, such as half-pay officers 
and superannuated clerks, whose incomes are also 
fixed. There are also others, such as clergymen, 
clerks, and others, in the receipt of salaries, whose 
incomes may ultimately advance if there is a 
general rise in prices, but after the rise has taken 
place, a considerable time will elapse before 
the advance is secured. It must also be 
borne in mind that although there may be a 
great increase in trade, yet the increase may not 
affect every business, and therefore in those 
branches of industry which remain unchanged, 
a ag and employed may for a considerable 
time be unable to secure any increase in their 
remuneration at all commensurate with the aug- 
mentation in the cost of living. The operative 
and the miner have secured an advance of 20 or 
30 or 40 per cent. in their wages ; but it does not 
invariably follow that these advancing profits and 
this increase in wages should be at once accom- 
panied by a corresponding advance in profits and 
wages in other industries and in other localities. 
If there is a great increase in the production of 
wealth, accompanied by a rise in the price of many 
of the necessaries of life, it does not follow that 
all are at once benefited ; but, on the contrary, 
many temporarily suffer severely. When trade 
rapidly increases, it may happen, as it does at the 
present time, that there is a transfer of wealth, 
that some people are getting poorer as others are 
getting richer. In the congratulations which we 
indulge about national prosperity, let us not forget 
those who not only do not at once participate in 
its advantages, but who actually suffer in conse- 
quence of it. But it may be asked, is the rise in 
prices, which is now so marked a feature in the 
economic condition of England, caused by the 
general activity of trade, or is it simply an acci- 
dental coincidence? If nothing occurs either to 
increase the supply of the precious metals, or if 
no change in the method of conducting business 
enables their use in many transactions to be dis- 
pensed with, it is a well-known principle of 
economic science that an increased production of 
wealth would cause, not a general rise, but a 
general decline in prices. It has, however, hap- 
pened that, contemporaneously with the great 
development of trade which has é¢ccurred during 
the last twenty years, there has been an enormous 
increase in the production of the precious metals. 
It has been calculated that the total yield of gold 
since the gold discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, a little more than twenty years since, is 
about 500,000,000/. This is supposed to be nearly 
equivalent to the entire quantity of gold existing 
in the world previously. There has also been a 
considerable augmentation in the production of 
silver. The effect which has thus been produced 
in cheapening the precious metals, or, in other 
words, in effecting a general rise in prices, has 
been greatly assisted by an extended use of credit, 





partly owing to greater facilities in banking. 
When the gold discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia first became known, many predicted that 
there would be a great and almost immediate 
depreciation in the value of this metal. This 
prediction was not fulfilled. The gold discoveries 
occurred just at the time when there,was a great 
development of trade, partly produced by the 
introduction of free trade, by the extended appli- 
cation of steam to industry, and by the develop- 
ment of the railway system. The additional 
supplies of gold were consequently for some time 
absorbed without any decline in its value. It can 
now, however, be scarcely doubted by any atten- 
tive observer that a considerable depreciation has 
taken place, and that this is indicated by a marked 
rise in prices, which is erroneously supposed to be 
due, not to this cause, but to a general activity in 
trade. The rise in prices which has taken place 
since 1850 is estimated by eminent authorities as 
not less than 40 or 50 per cent. This circum- 
stance partly accounts for the fact that the aug- 
mentation which has taken place in the production 
of wealth has not produced a greater and more 
perceptible influence upon the general well-being 
of the country. If, for instance, we discover that 
during the past year 10 per cent. more wealth, 
estimated in money, was produced than in the 
previous year; and if during the same period 
there has been, owing to a depreciation in the 
value of the precious metals, a rise in prices of 
5 per cent.,—it is at once obvious that one-half of 
this supposed increase of wealth is not real, but 
simply nominal, because all commodities have ad- 
vanced 5 percent. It is not, of course, intended 
to be implied that there has not been a large and 
real increase in the production of wealth. It is, 
however, important not to omit the deduction to 
which allusion has just been made. But the reason 
which induced him to refer to the present general 
rise in prices was threefold. In the first place, he 
wished to point out the hardship and suffering 
which it will, at any rate for a time, cause to certain 
sections of the community. Secondly, to show 
what precautions should be taken in order, as far 
as possible, to mitigate the influence of a similar 
cause in future. And, thirdly, to draw the practical 
conclusion that at the present time certain classes 
who are most unfavourably affected by the peculiar 
economic circumstances of the country, are the 
very people upon whom the burden, both of imperial 
and local taxation, falls with peculiar severity and 
inequality. But it may probably be said, is not 
the present advance in prices temporary? Is there 
any possibility that it can continue and increase ? 
In answer to such inquiries, it would be presump- 
tuous to give a positive, dogmatic answer. There 
is probably no subject on which it is more hazard- 
ous to prophecy than on the future yield of the 
precious metals. Some people may argue that the 
yield of gold from Australia and California cannot 
be maintained. On the other hand, it may be urged 
with equal plausibility that the yield of gold may 
be greatly increased as labour in these countries 
becomes more plentiful, and as improved methods 
of mining are introduced. Without, however, 
attempting to decide between these two opposite 
opinions, we will adopt a middle course, and assume 
that about the present yield will be maintained. 
If this should be the case, it cannot be doubted 
that there will be a steady depreciation in the value 
of the precious metals, and a corresponding advance 
in general prices; and it is obvious that if 
the rise in prices should continue, the loss which 
will be endured by those in receipt of fixed money- 
incomes will also continue. This being the case, 
we arrive at the second of the three points enu- 
merated, and we have to seek a reply to the im- 
portant practical question— What can be best done 
to mitigate the consequences resulting from such a 
loss? One or two practical conclusions may be 
ventured upon. In the first place, it is hazardous 
to tie down trustees or executors to invest money 
in some security in which the rate of interest is 
fixed. If the money is invested in any kind of 
property, or in shares which represent property, 
the money value of the property and of the 





shares will advance with the rise in prices, 
Workmen and others who can only make very 
small investments from time to time may, it js 
thought, have a great difficulty in finding such 
investments as those just recommended. It j 

however, at once evident that if they purchase 
their dwelling-house by joining a building society, 
or if they invest their money in shares in some 
co-operative undertaking, they would avoid the 
risk of finding the value of their savings depre. 
ciated by a depreciation in the value of money; 
and this risk they would run if they set aside a 
weekly sum to purchase an annuity to commence 
some years hence. It may seem that some of these 
suggestions afford an argument against life insur 
ance ; but this is really not the case if a judicious 
choice of an office is made by those who insure, 
Many offices divide their profits, over a certain 
fixed per-centage, among the policy-holders. If 
therefore, the money is judiciously invested by the 
company, the money value of their property will 
increase with the rise in prices; consequently, the 
amount to be distributed among the policy-holders 
will increase, and will afford a compensation for 
the diminution in the purchasing power of the 
policy when it is paid. The third point to which 
he wished briefly to direct attention is the follow- 
ing. In the present circumstances of the country, 
the possessors of small fixed incomes are those who 
participate least in the advantages resulting from 
activity of trade, and are also those who suffer 
most from the present rise in prices; and there 


is no class upon whom the burdens of local and. 


imperial taxation probably fall with so much 
severity. As examples, take a widow, a clerk, 
a curate, or a half-pay officer, with an income of 
2001. a year. They are liable to the income-tax, 
The income-tax is not only made a permanent part 
of our fiscal system, but a precedent was set last 
year for defraying exceptional expenditure by 
means of the income-tax. No class probably has 
to spend so large a proportion of their income in 
house rent; and it is, after all, upon the occupiers 
of houses that by far the most crushing effect of 
local taxation falls. But the most serious injustice 
that seems to be done them is associated with our 
poor-law system. In those branches of industry 
which are exceptionally prosperous enormous profits 
are realized, ang a great advance in wages is secured. 
The additional wages are, to a great extent, spent 
and not saved. They are spent in the purchase of 
more beer, spirits, meat, butter, or the other articles 
of daily use. The price of some of these articles 
advances with this extra demand, and the pos- 
sessors of fixed incomes suffer accordingly. No 
one would suppose that he (Prof. Fawcett) did not 
rejoice in seeing the workman receive a better 
remuneration for his labour, and have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying more leisure. But if his extra 
wages are all spent, and nothing is laid by, what 
may happen? Why, trade may become dull. 
Instead of there being the present demand for 
labour, tens of thousands of hands may have to be 
discharged. Nothing having been saved in pros- 
perous days, how will they live without work? 
They will be able to claim the right to be main- 
tained out of the rates, to no small extent contri- 
buted by the very class—the possessors of small 
fixed incomes—who do not now share in the 
present prosperity, and who find the cost of living 
increasing. This is the injustice to which he 
alluded. Not only does this injustice exist, but 
there is reason to fear that it may be increased. 
There is a general feeling at the present day that 
the burdens of local taxation press unfairly on 
certain classes. Admitting that some reform is 
needed, it must be borne in mind that unless we 
are careful, we shall, in striving after greater 
equality, secure greater inequality. Some have 
gone so far as to suggest that there should be a 
national poor-rate, or, in other words, that the 
support of the poor should be made an imperial 
charge. But even if such an extreme proposal 
as a national poor-rate is not carried out, there 
is a demand, influentially urged, that many 
local charges should, in part at least, be defrayed 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Without now 
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attempting to decide whether such a proposal 
ought to be carried out, it should be remembered 
that two very serious dangers are associated with 
it, which ought certainly to be most carefully 
guarded against. In the first place, local au- 
thorities think that public money is no one’s 
money, and consequently localities would vie with 
each other in getting as much out of the Con- 
solidated Fund as possible. He had felt it his duty, 
on more than one occasion, to warn people against 
supposing, as they sometimes seem to do, that the 
Consolidated Fund is a great source of wealth, kept 
perennially supplied by the spontaneous bounty of 
nature. The Consolidated Fund represents tax- 
ation. If more money is obtained from the Con- 
solidated Fund for local purposes, what new taxes 
is it proposed to levy ? or which of the existing 
taxes is it proposed to increase? This question 
will be answered by the electors, the majority of 
whom are not the payers of income-tax. They 
have been encouraged by what has been done in 
the past to throw the whole extra charge on the 
income-tax ; and the income-tax would fall with 
the greatest inequality upon the possessors of small 
fixed incomes, who are placed in the most un- 
favourable position by the general economic cir- 
cumstances of the country. Allusion has already 
been made to a remarkable rise of prices which is 
going on at the present time. So far as the 
increasing dearness of commodities is due to such 
natural causes as the demands of a larger popu- 
lation, it would be neither possible nor desirable to 
attempt to control it. Indications, however, are 
not wanting that the cost of producing many 
commodities may be artificially augmented by the 
incessant demands which are constantly being put 
forward for mischievous legislative interference 
with industry. If we had time to examine the 
various measures that were introduced into Parlia- 
ment last year, and the various measures with 
which we are threatened next Session, it would 
not be difficult to show that, unless we are 
very careful, industry will be hampered by State 
interference much in the same way as a ma- 
chine would be if sand were thrown among its 
wheels. Such lessening of industrial efficiency 
would increase the cost of producing commodities, 
and the great mass of the people would have 
greater difficulty than they have now in obtaining 
either a sufficiency of the necessaries or an 
adequate supply of the comforts of life. 

Sir J. Bowrine read the ‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on Uniformity of Weights, Measures, and 
Coins. —The Report stated that a further advance 
had been made by the passing of a law in Austria, 
in June, 1871, rendering the use of the metric 
weights and measures permissive from the 1st of 
January, 1873, and compulsory from the Ist of 
January, 1876. Two-thirds of Europe, measured 
by population, have adopted the metric system of 
weights and measures. The remaining third com- 
prises England and Russia. As regards Russia, 
there are great difficulties in decimalizing their 
present weights and measures, and the Imperial 
Academy has strongly advocated the adoption there 
of the metric system. In England, a Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to con- 
sider the question, and on their recommendation 
an Act was passed to render permissive the use of 
metric weights and measures. In the United 
States of America the system is introduced per- 
missively, and in the other Republics of that con- 
tinent it has been introduced absolutely. As 
regards coins, there has been considerable advance 
made towards unity: France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Greece, Roumania, have already identical 
coinage secured them by the Coinage Convention. 
The Committee consider the unification of the 
Weights, measures, and coins all over the world is 
fraught with immense benefit to science, commerce, 
and civilization’ 

_A Resolution proposing the reception and adop- 
tion of the Report was brought forward, but, on 
the suggestion of Mr. J. A. Franky, the resolu- 
rae was restricted to the reception of the Report 
only. 

A paper, by Mr. H. Burczss, ‘On International 





Coinage,’ was then read. The author advocated 
the issue of gold coin of the value of two pounds 
sterling, with decimal subdivisions. 

In discussion, Sir J. Bowrine advocated the 
pound sterling as the basis of coinage. It was 
recognized in every part of the world.— Mr. Franx- 
LIN thought the question was more suitable for 
discussion among experts than by the general 
public; and Mr. Newron FeEt.iowEs, whilst he 
agreed with Sir J. Bowring in acknowledging the 
advantage of the sovereign, thought we were be- 
ginning at the wrong end in taking that as the 
unit. We should take the farthing, and coin a piece 
equivalent to 1,000 farthings. He further recom- 
mended that the standard should be 9/10 fine. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
President—F. J. Bramwell. 

Vice-Presidents—J. Hawkshaw, C. W. Merrifield, C. B. Vignoles, 
Dr. W. J. M. Rankine, J. Nasmyth, W. Froude. 
Secretaries—H. M. Brunel, P. Le Neve Foster, J. G. Gamble, J. N. 
Shoolbred. 





a ittee—C. Berg Hyde Clarke, Prof. M. K. Clifford, T. R. 
Crampton, H. Dircks, E. Easton, Prof. Fuller, Capt. Douglas Galton, 
F. Galton, R. B. Grantham, J. Clarke Hawkshaw, Chadwyck 
Healey, Ww. Hope, J. Hopkinson, J. Head, W. May, R. W. Mylne, 
Osborne Reynolds, Sir John Rennie, W. Smith, Lieut.-Col. A. Strange 
G. J. Symons, J. Smyth, Sir W.Thomson, A. Upward, T. Webster. 
THURSDAY. 


The PreEstDENT opened the proceedings with 
an address to the Section, in which, after a few 
introductory remarks, he said, that, however hack- 
neyed the subject might appear, there was none of 
greater interest to the mechanical engineer, and 
especially at the present time, than coal. With- 
out going into the geological aspect of the question, 
or the statistics generally, he observed, that the 
raisings of coal, which in 1855 were only 64,000,000 
of tons in Great Britain, rose to 80,000,000 in 
1860, and to 108,000,000 in 1869; and that the 
price of all kinds of coal has, in the colliery dis- 
tricts, risen about 100 per cent. within the last 
twelve months. This increase of consumption 
and this rise in price are startling facts, and force 
us seriously to reflect upon the use and also upon 
the abuse of coal. The supply, after all, is but 
a finite quantity, and unlike the fuel wood, 
which grows year by year to replace the annual 
consumption: we are, therefore, dealing with a 
store that knows no renewal, and if we waste 
it, the sin of that waste will be visited upon 
our children; and it thus becomes us to look 
upon coal as a most precious, valuable, and limited 
deposit, of which we are the stewards and guar- 
dians, justified, no doubt, in using all that we 
require for legitimate purposes, but most criminal 
in respect of all that we waste, whether that waste 
arise from wilful indifference or from careless 
ignorance —an ignorance culpable as the indif- 
ference itself. He then discussed the question of 
finding sources other than coal for motive power, and 
pointed to the tide-mill, and suggested that, in the 
cases of large manufacturing districts within a few 
miles of the sea, where there is a rise and fall of 
the tide, coupled, in the outset at all events, 
with natural indentations of the coast which might 
be comparatively readily dammed up for the 
storage of the water, there such storage should be 
made that the water should be set to work turbines 
of the best kind (turbines which will work with 
very nearly the same per-centage of the total 
power given out by the water at any particular 
moment, whether they are immersed or whether 
they are not); that these turbines should be em- 
ployed in pumping water at a high pressure into 
Armstrong accumulators ; and that pipes should 
be laid on from those accumulators to the neigh- 
bouring manufacturing town, and should there 
deliver their power to the consumers requiring it, 
to be used by them in water-pressure engines. Sup- 
pose a beginning were made with the city of Bristol, 
where the rise and fall of the tide might safely 
be taken at 24 feet. Half a square mile of water 
enclosed would, after the most lavish deductions 
for loss, yield, in Bristol at least, 5,000 horse- 
power, — probably sufficient to replace the whole of 
the power of the stationary engines now at 
work in Bristol. Looking at the opportunity 
which good turbines give of utilizing the power 
residing in water under constantly varying con- 








ditions—looking at the fact that, by Sir William 
Armstrong’s arrangements, this power may be 
transferred to an extremely small quantity of 
water under high pressure, and that therefore such” 
water may be transmitted for many miles through 
ipes at low velocities, even although those pipes 
of no great size,—he could not help thinking 
that there is here open to the talent of the mecha- 
nical engineer a new field of enterprise, and one 
which, if successful, would tend to economize fuel, 
and to leave more of it for consumption in metal- 
lurgical operations, and in other operations re- 
quiring heat. He reminded the Section of what 
has been done in the town of Schaffhausen by a 
public-spirited inhabitant in the way of utilizing 
the Mitt ped of the Rhine, and of laying it on, 
so to speak, to every man’s door. This has been 
accomplished by erecting turbines worked by the 
river, delivering their power to endless wire-ropes, 
carried over pulleys placed alongside the Rhine. 
This rope gives off power at the end of each street 
abutting on the bank, and that power is conveyed 
along those streets by a shaft in a channel under 
the paving. Each manufacturer can make his own 
communication with these principal shafts, and 
thus obtains the power he may require. He then 
adverted to the loss which takes place in the mine, 
though of late more economic systems of working 
have come into use. He would not suggest Govern- 
ment interference on this point, believing it would 
be more mischievous than beneficial; but in the 
absence of any such interference, it follows, from 
the ordinary principles which regulate com- 
mercial transactions, that a considerable per- 
centage of coal in many districts will never be 
brought to the surface, because at the present 
time it does not pay to bring it. Thus in the very 
outset we are wasting fuel. But the prevention 
of this source of waste is a question quite as much 
for the mining engineer and the political econo- 
mist as for the mechanical engineer. The question 
of worth of fuel when brought to the surface may 
be divided into two branches—the domestic and the 
manufacturing. First, the domestic use, a highly 
important branch of the subject. It is believed 
out of the total of 98,000,000 or 99,000,000 of tons 
of coal which in 1869 were retained for home use, 
18,500,000 tons, about one-fifth of that quan- 
tity, were consumed for domestic purposes (about 
10,000,000 being exported). Our wasteful treat- 
ment of this must be noticed. We put a grate 
immediately below and within a chimney, and 
as this chimney is formed of brickwork, by no 
possibility can more than the most minute 
amount of heat be communicated from the chim- 
ney to the room. On this grate we make an 
open fire. Fire cannot burn without air, and we 
seldom provide any means whatever for the air to 
come in to the fire. The unhappy fire has, as it 
were, to struggle for existence. In a well-built 
house especially has it to struggle, for the doors 
and windows shut tightly. The result is, that the 
fire is always smoking, or is on the verge of smoking. 
We breathe the noxious gases, and we spoil our 
furniture and pictures ; nevertheless, happily for 
us, the fire does succeed in getting supplies of air 
which, even although insufficient for the wants of 
the chimney draught, do renew the air of the room. 
If, to satisfy the demands of the chimney, and to 
stop its smoking, a window is left a little open or 
a door is set ajar, we complain of draughts ; so that 
there we are, with an asphyxiated fire, our smoky 
rooms, and our draughty rooms. Moreover, the 
fire, being immediately below the chimney, the 
main part of the conducted heat inevitably goes 
up it and is wasted, leaving the room to be warmed 
principally, if not entirely, by the radiated heat ; 
and we do and suffer all this in order that we may 
see the fire and be able to poke it. He confessed 
that if there was no cure for the evils just described 
other than the close stoves of the Continent, with 
the invisible fire, and with the want of circulation 
of air in the room, he would rather put up with 
our present domestic discomforts, and even with 
the loss of heat, than resort to the close stove as & 
remedy. But there are modes by which freedom 
from smoke, freedom from draught, efficient venti- 
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lation, and utilization of the heat, may all be com- 
bined with the presence of the visible pokable 
fire. He reminded the Section of the paper read 
before it at the Norwich Meeting in 1868, by Capt. 
D. Galton, in which he so clearly described his 
admirably simple invention of fire-grate. This con- 
sisted in putting a flue to the upper part of the fire- 
grate, which flue passed through a brick chamber 
formed in the ordinary chimney, which chamber was 
supplied with air from the exterior of the room by a 
proper channel, and then the air, after being heated 
in contact with the flue in the chamber, escaped 
into the room by openings near the ceiling, so that 
the room was supplied with a copious volume of 
warm fresh air, which did away with all tendency 
to draughts from the doors and windows, and 
moreover furnished an ample supply for the 
purposes of ventilation and combustion. These 
fire-places, he regretted to say, have been but little 
used in England, from a cause to which he would 
hereafter advert—a cause which, he believed, stands 
in the way of the adoption of improvement gene- 
rally. The merits of these fire-places were at once 
acknowledged by the French, who made the most 
careful and scientific investigation of their working, 
and they found that with such fire-places three times 
the effect was obtained from a given weight of coal 
that could be got with those of the ordinary con- 
struction. No doubt there are many other plans 
by which the same end as that attained by Capt. 
Galton may be arrived at, and yet we go on year 
after year building new houses, making no improve- 
ment, exposing ourselves to all the annoyances, 
and, worst of all, wasting the precious fuel. 
Assume that we were to set ourselves vigorously to 
work to cure this state of things, can it be doubted 
that in ten years time we might halve the con- 
sumption per household, and do that not only 
without inflicting any discomfort, or depriving the 
householder of any gratification, but with an abso- 
lute addition to warmth and an increase of clean- 
liness—a benefit to health and a saving of expense! 
Moreover, it must be remembered that, with the 
imperfect combustion of domestic fires, large 
volumes of smoke are poured into the air. We 
know how much freer from smoke town atmosphere 
is in summer time than it is in winter time, and 
this simply on account of the smaller quantity of 
coal that is being burnt. Suppose that we could 
reduce the total consumption, both in summer and 
in winter, by 50 per cent., what an enormous boon 
that would be even in the one matter of a pure 
atmosphere. 

As regards the manufacturing use of coal, this 
may be divided into two parts, viz., coal for obtain- 
ing power, and coal for metallurgical purposes. 
As an instance of the first he referred to coke- 
making, where the heat residing in the gases given 
off is absolutely lost, amounting in some instances 
to 30 per cent. In our smelting of iron great 
waste took place in the preliminary process of 
calcination of the ore—he referred to the black 
band of Scotland. It has now been in use, 
however, for many years in our best conducted 
works; but as a proof of the slowness of its 
introduction, the furnaces of Scotland are even 
now almost universally worked upon the waste- 
ful principle of allowing these gases to burn 
idly away. Take again the melting of steel in 
crucibles, where the heat issues from the furnace 
of necessity hotter than the heat of the melted 
steel (for were it not so it would cool it), and of 
this issuing heat, as a rule, no use whatever is 
made. Take again the heating furnace and puddling 
furnace of our iron-works. Very commonly from 
these, heat at a greater temperature than that of 
welding iron escapes up the chimneys disregarded, 
as though it had cost nothing for its generation. In 
many works, it is true, a portion of this heat is 
utilized for generating steam, but far more steam 
can be obtained than is required, even with the 
most unnecessary and lavish consumption of it. 
The speaker then adverted to the utilization 
of the waste heat from iron blast furnaces. 
This waste of heat in steel melting, and in fur- 
naces for iron, and for other metallurgical opera- 
tions, is by no means necessary, although it might 








be urged that it is, and it might be said, that if a 
furnace is to heat a body to 300 deg., you must of 
necessity allow the heat to escape at that tempera- 
ture, or rather at-something above it, or else in lieu 
of heating the body you will be cooling it; and 
that you can no more trap escaping heat than you 
can trap a sunbeam. But Mr. Siemens has shown 
us that you can trap the heat, and that you can so 
lay hold of it, and store it up, that the gases as 
they pass into the chimney from the furnace in 
which there is, say, even melting steel, shall be 
lowered in their temperature down to that which 
will not char a piece of wood ; and he has shown 
us how this stored up heat may be communicated 
to the separate streams of incoming air and gas of 
his gas furnaces, that they shall enter the furnace 
at a high temperature, that temperature to be 
increased by their union and combustion in the 
furnace. But although this invention has been 
before the public for many years, and although it 
has had the approval of Faraday, and of every 
other distinguished scientific man who has investi- 
gated the question, as well as the approval of the 
leading minds among the users of furnaces, neverthe- 
less, for the general reason subsequently alluded to, 
the progress of this invention has been by no means 
commensurate with its importance, and it is not 
too much to say that manufacturers would rather 
waste cheap coal than embark capital in new fur- 
naces, and more than all, be at the trouble of 
instructing and of watching over their workmen. 
He then proceeded to deal with our steam-engines 
under the four great heads of marine, locomotive, 
portable, and fixed. Including within the term 
steam-engine the boiler as well as the engine, 
the waste may arise in a-steam-engine in two 
ways, in either one of them, or in both com- 
bined. It may arise from an imperfect utilization 
of fuel in the production of steam, that is, a waste 
due to the boiler and to the firing ; or it may arise 
in an improper use by the engine of the steam 
provided for it by the boiler. There can be no 
question that the boiler waste is, as a rule, very 
large indeed. A pound of fair coal is, theoretically, 
capable of evaporating from the boiling point 13 
pounds of water, and he did not think he was over- 
stating the case in saying that, on an average, not 
more than from one-third to one-half of this quan- 
tity is obtained from the whole of the boilers in 
use. This poor result varies from a variety of 
causes : Ist, bad firing, which- means bad combus- 
tion; 2nd, insufficient surface to absorb the heat ; 
3rd, an unclean condition of that surface, either 
from internal or external deposit, or both ; 4th, a 
faulty proportioning of the parts of the boiler to 
each other, and to the work to be done, which 
causes heated water to be carried over with the 
steam—a cause of deficiency of evaporation, which 
however, so far from being as a rule detected, 
goes to swell the apparent duty of the boiler. He 
adverted to mechanical firing and the use of 
liquid fuel, from which high evaporative duty had 
been obtained. Crampton’s use of powdered fuel 
was noticed, the powder being blown into the 
furnace by the very air which is there to enter 
into combustion with it. Very high evaporative 
results have thus been obtained. He referred to 
the temptation to use boilers of inadequate size 
on the score of expense and room, al pointed 
out that this was extravagant economy. It may 
be a saving at the outset, but it is a constant 
source of loss in the working. He pointed to the 
great advances made in the saving of fuel already 
attained in marine locomotive and agricultural 
engines, but the great class of fixed engines in 
our manufactories were not in so favourable a 
condition, and he described these engines as of 
a most disgraceful and scandalous character. He 
referred in considerable detail to the various 
points in which the boilers and engines of the 
present day are below the standard to which en- 
gineering science has already reached, and in 
which, therefore, there is known opportunity for 
immediate improvement. There is so little trust- 
worthy information as to the total horse-power at 
work in the United Kingdom, as is evidenced by 
the fact that very recently the number of boilers 
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has been estimated before a Parliamentary Com: 
mittee as low as 50,000, and as high as doubj 
and even close upon quadruple that number, that 
it would be an unwarrantable waste of the time 
of the Section to enter into calculations, or rather 
speculations, as to the exact saving that would be 
made in the consumption of coal consequent upon 
improving the whole of our steam-engines up to 
the present highest standard. It will, however 
be sufficient to show the importance of the ques. 
tion, and he felt sure he should be safe in sayj 
that such saving would have to be estimated } 
millions of tons. This is a saving that might be 
made with our present knowledge; but when we 
recollect that an engine burning even as low ag 
2b. of coal per indicated horse-power per hour is 
still developing only one-tenth of all the power 
which, according to calculation, resides in that 
coal, there is manifestly a vast scope for our 
mechanical engineers in the exercise of their 
talents for further economy. But let not con. 
sumers of coal remain indifferent to savings on 
their present consumption until those improve 
ments are discovered by scientific men. One is 
apt, at first sight, to marvel that users of steam- 
engines should be so blind to their own interest, 
and should permit waste to go on day after day, 
and year after year—a waste not only prejudicial 
to the community at large and to succeeding gene- 
rations, but a waste causing constant expense to 
those who commit it ; but the fact is, there are 
several reasons why manufacturers and others 
permit the waste to go on. In prosperous times 
those engaged in manufactures are too busy earning 
and saving money to attend to a re-organization of 
their plant. In bad times they are too dispirited, 
and too little inclined to spend the money that in 
better times they have saved in replacing old and 
wasteful appliances by new and economical ones; 
and one feels that there is a considerable amount 
of seeming justification for their conduct in both 
instances, and that it requires a really compre 
hensive and large intelligence, and a belief in the 
future possessed by only a few out of the bulk of 
mankind, to cause the manufacturer to pursue that 
which would be the true policy, as well for his 
own interest as for those of the community. But 
there is a further and a perpetual bugbear in the 
way of such improvements, and that bugbear is 
the so-called “ practical man”; and this was in his 
mind when, in previous parts of this address, he 
had hinted at the existence of an obstacle to the 
adoption of improvement. He did not wish the 
Section for one moment to suppose that he, brought 
up as an apprentice in a workshop, and who all 
his life had practised his profession, intended to say 
one word against the truly practical man. On the 
contrary, he is the man, of all others, that he 
admired, and by whom he would wish persons to 
be guided ; because the truly practical man is one 
who knows the reason of that which he practises, 
who can give an account of the faith that is im 
him, and who, while he possesses the readiness of 
mind and the dexterity of action which arise from 
the long-continued and daily intercourse with the 
subject of his profession, possesses also that neces- 
sary amount of theoretical and scientific knowledge 
which justifies him in pursuing any process he 
adopts, which in many cases enables him to devise 
new processes, or which, at all events, will enable 
him to value the new processes devised by others. 
This is the truly practical man, about whom he 
had nothing to say except that which is most 
laudatory. But the practical man, as commonly 
understood, means the man who knows the prac 
tice of his trade and knows nothing else concerning 
it; the man whose wisdom consists in standing 
by, seeing, but not investigating, the new dis- 
coveries which are taking place around him, in 
decrying those discoveries, in applying to those who 
invent improvements the epithet of “schemers, 
and then, when he finds that beyond all dispute 
some new matter is good and has come into 
general practice, taking to it grumblingly, but 
still taking to it, because if he did not, he 
could not compete with his co-manufacturers 
It is such a man as this who delays improvement. 
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For years he delayed the development in England 
of the utilization of the waste gases of blast fur- 
naces, and he has done it so successfully, that this 
utilization is by no means universal in this king- 
dom. It was such men as these who kept b 
surface condensation for twenty years : who, when 
semaphores were invented, would have said, “ Don’t 
suggest such a mode to me of transmitting messages ; 
I am a practical man, sir, and I believe that the 
way to transmit a message is to write it on paper, 
deliver it to a messenger, and put him on horse- 
back.” In the next generation, his successor would 
be a believer in semaphores, and when the elec- 
trical telegraphist came to him, he would say, “Sir, 
I don’t believe in transmitting messages by an 
invisible agency; I am a practical man, and I 
believe in semaphores, which I can see working.” 
In like manner, when the Siemens regenerative 
gas furnace was introduced, what said the practical 
man? “Turn your coals into gas, and burn the gas, 
and then talk of regeneration! I don’t know what you 
mean by regeneration oo in a spiritual sense. I 
am a practical man, and if I want heat out of coals 
I put coals on to a fire and burn them.” And for 
fifteen years the practical man has been the bar to 
this improvement in metallurgical operations. The 
practical man is beginning to yield with respect to 
these furnaces, because he finds that men of greater 
intelligence have now in sufficiently large numbers 
adopted the invention to make it a formidable com- 
petition with the persons who stolidly refuse to be 
improved. The same practical man for years stood 
in the way of the development of Bessemer steel ; 
now he has been compelled to become a convert. 
He would not weary the Section by citing any 
more instances, but one knows, and one’s expe- 
rience teaches one, that this is the conduct 
of the so-called practical man; and his conduct 
arises, not only from his ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of his profession, but from another one, 
and that is, you offend his pride when you 
come to him and say, “Adopt such a plan ; it 
is an improvement on the process you carry on.” 
It may be said that employers and the heads of 
manufactories are, as a rule, in these days, educated 
gentlemen, and that therefore itis wrong to impute 
to them the narrow-mindedness of the practical 
man. He admitted that in numerous instances 
this would be wrong, but the fact is, that in many 
cases—indeed, he thought he might say, in most 
cases—the head of the establishment, the monied 
man, the man who, by his commercial ability (that 
most necessary element in all establishments), 
keeps the concern going by finding lucrative orders, 
is not intimately acquainted with the practice of 
the business carried on by his firm. He relies 
upon some manager or foreman, who too commonly 
is not the real but the so-called practical man. It 
is to such men as those who simply practise that 
which they have seen, without knowing why they 
practise it, that the title of practical man has most 
improperly been attributed, and it is on the advice 
of such men that the true heads of the firm too 
commonly regulate their conduct as to the manage- 
ment of their business, and as to the necessary 
changes to be made in the way of improvement. 
The practical man derides those who bring forward 
new inventions, and calls them schemers. No 
doubt whatever they do scheme, and well it is for 
the country that there are men who doso. Italso 
may be true that the majority of schemes prove 
abortive; but it must be recollected that the 
whole progress of art and manufacture has 
depended, and will depend, upon successful dis- 
coveries, which in their inception were and 
will be schemes, just as much as were those 
discoveries that have been and will be unfruitful. 
No one now dares to apply the term “schemer” 
to Mr. Bessemer or “scheme” to his invention ; 
but it is as true now that he is a “schemer” and 
his invention a “scheme,” as it would have been 
had he failed up to the present to conquer the 
minor difficulties. It is a species of profanation to 
Suggest, but he must suggest it, for it is true, that 
Watt, Stephenson, Faraday, and almost every 
other name among the honoured dead, to whose 
lventive genius we owe the development that has 









taken place within the last century in all the 
luxuries, the comforts, and even the bare necessities 
of our daily existence, would, in their day, and 
while struggling for success, have been spoken of 
as schemers even in respect of those very inven- 
tions of which we are now enjoying the fruits. He 
would be accused of decrying the practical man, 
and of upholding the schemers. He said most 
emphatically that he did not decry the practical 
man. He pleaded guilty to the charge of decrying 
the miscalled practical man, and he gloried in his 
guilt, while he readily accepted that which he con- 
sidered the praise of upholding “schemers” ; and 
he did so for this simple reason, that if there were 
no schemers there would be no improvement. 

In conclusion, could not some means be devised 
by which consumers of coal may be instructed in, 
shamed into, or tempted to the economical use of 
that most valuable material? The Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, by its judicious efforts 
for many years past, by the institution of trials, 
and the giving of prizes for the best engines, has 
brought the consumption of coal down from 10 lb. 
per horse-power to a little over a quarter of that 

uantity. Could not a Society be instituted which 
should devote itself to the recording and the 
rewarding of the -performances of steamboats 
and of fixed engines for land purposes? There 
are implements which record the horse-power 
exerted from moment to moment, and register 
it on indices as readable as those of an ordinary 
counter of an engine, or as those of a gas meter. 
One of the very greatest incentives to economical 
working which the owners of steamboats could 
offer to their engine builders and engineers would 
be the application of such implements as these. 
Were they employed, the shipowner would know 
at the end of the voyage so much horse-power had 
been exerted as a whole, and that so much coal 
had been burnt, and that the result, therefore, was 
a consumption of so many pounds per horse-power 
per hour. All excuses of head-winds, and all the 
aid of canvas to the engine-power, would be eli- 
minated from the calculation, The continual 
indicator would register truly the work the engine 
had to do, whether that work was made excessive 
by contending with head-winds, or was rendered 
light by favourable breezes and the assistance of 
canvas. In the same way the proprietor of the 
engine for manufacturing purposes, the cotton- 
mill, the woollen-mill, the corn-mill, and even the 
highly irregularly working rolling-mills and saw- 
mills, would know at the end of the quarter how 
much power engines had exerted, and had burnt 
so much coal, and that therefore such and such 
had been the economic results, Assuming that 
steamboat proprietors and the owners of fixed land 
engines would go to the expense of applying such 
continuous recording implements as these to their 
engines, and would become members of an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of visiting and inspecting 
and of reporting upon their machinery, and of 
giving prizes to the men in charge for careful at- 
tention ; prizes to the manufacturers for original 
good design and workmanship of the engines; and 
pe to the proprietors for their public spirit in 

aving bought that which was good instead of 
that which was bad and cheap, and for having 
employed intelligent and careful workmen instead 
of ignorant and careless ones,—I believe within a 
few years as great an improvement might be seen 
among the marine and manufacturing class of 
engines as has been effected by the laudable 
exertions of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England among the portable ones. 

A paper, by M. C. Bercrron, was then read, 
entitled, ‘Transport Rapide et Economique des 
Marchandises.’—The author proposes to pack his 
materials for transport in iron spheres of 4 feet to 
6 or 7 feet diameter, and to provide a concave 
roadway of sheet-steel resting on sleepers, or, where 
necessary for crossing valleys, suspended from- 
pillars or piers, on the principle of the suspension 
bridge, down which these loaded spheres may 
roll by their own gravity, the empty spheres being 
brought back in tubes, on the principle of the 
pneumatic despatch, 





A paper by Mr. P. Lz Neve Foster, jun., ‘ De- 
scription of the New Branch Canal leading from 
the Canal Cavour for Irrigating the Province of 
Lomellina,’ was read.—The author, who had had 
the direction of the works, described them in con- 
siderable technical detail, pointing out their great 
importance to the productive resources of the dis- 
trict, not only in an agricultural point of view, but 
as providing considerable water-power, available 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. MErRIFIELD next read a paper, presented 
by Mr. A. Wylie, of Handsworth, Birmingham, 
‘On the Progress of Invention in eg oe aw | 
Small Arms during the past Twenty Years. — 
the inventions in breech-loading fire-arms since 
1851 presenting any novelty were reviewed and 
grouped in their natural connexion, so as to trace 
the development of each system down to the 
present time. The Reports of the Small Arms 
Committee were criticized and their conclusions 
disputed ; and it was shown that their decision 
arrived at three and a half years ago had had the 
evil effect of putting almost a complete stop to 
invention in any direction except in that of the 
chosen arm, the ingenuity of the inventors and 
manufacturers being now expended in hopeless 
attempts to improve the Martini. 

A paper, by Mr. C. A. Bowpter, ‘On Aerial 
Navigation,’ was then read.—The author thought 
the autumn manceuvres would be an excellent 
opportunity of trying experiments, and that aeros- 
tation would become an important element in 
military science. Hitherto, captive balloons only 
had been used, but it was by no means improbable 
that circumstances would occur where it would be 
most desirable to pass over the enemy’s position, 
and it would then be important to have the power 
of severing or deflecting the balloon from the wind 
course, either to right or left, as required. Captive 
balloons could not be used in safety in high winds 
on account of violent rocking of the car. The 
writer then proceeded to review the elements 
of aerostation, and to show that aerial navigation 
was practical only to a certain limit by simple 
mechanical means. Of the practicability of apply- 
ing steam-power he had no hope,—the weight of a 
steam-engine made as light as possible, consistent 
with due strength, being much too great for an 
gas balloon to support. The power he propose 
was manual, being, he believed, the only power 
applicable to gas balloons. But propulsion having 
been secured, the question arose how the power of 
direction could be acquired, that being of the 
utmost importance in actual warfare. That was ac- 
complished by rotating the balloon to any required 
position, and then, holding it from further motion, 
the rotation was completely under the control of 
the aeronaut. A rudder was the instrument to be 
used for that purpose, a vertical disc fixed in a line 
with the axis of the propeller. By turning the 
plane of the disc, the current of air forced from the 
fan on the rudder caused the whole machine to 
rotate right or left, precisely as the rudder of a ship 
guided the vessel. 

This was followed by a paper ‘On the Steering 
of Ships, in special Relation to a new Form of 
Rudder,’ by Mr. W. Fiemrne. 








Science Gossip. 


Tuer Annual Congress of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social § Science will be held at Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse, from the 11th 
to the 18th of September. The Right Hon. Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, K.T., will preside, and deliver 
the opening address. The Presidents of Depart- 
ments will be—1, Jurisprudence and Amendment 
of the Law, the Attorney-General, Sir J. D. Cole- 
ridge; Repression of Crime Section, J. H. Kenna- 
way, M.P. 2, Education, president not yet chosen. 
3, Health, Dr. H. W. Acland. 4, Economy and 
Trade, president not yet chosen. 

Ara meeting of the East Kent Natural History 
Society on the lst of August, Mr George Gulliver 
drew especial attention to the hatching of Ixodes 
Dugesiti and Argus reflexus, and exhibited speci- 
mens of their young recently hatched from their 
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eggs. This ixodes is the tick that causes often 
so much injury to sheep and young pheasants. Mr. 
Gulliver having obtained clear evidence of the 
time required for hatching these parasites, and the 
manner thereof, says it affords clear proof of how 
carefully flock-masters should destroy the parent 
ticks, instead of throwing them, as is too frequently 
done, on the ground. 


A Scrence Couizcz is to be founded in Birming- 
ham, through the liberality of Mr. Josiah Mason, 
who has already founded the great orphanage at 
Erdington. The words of the trust-deed are 
worthy of publicity:—“ Being deeply convinced, 
from long and varied experience in different 
branches of manufacture, of the necessity for, and 
benefit of, thorough systematic scientific instruction, 
specially adapted to the practical, mechanical, and 
artistic requirements of the manufactures and 
industrial pursuits of the Midland district, and 

rticularly of the boroughs of Birmingham and 

idderminster,’ Mr. Mason “hath determined to 
devote a portion of his remaining property to the 
foundation of an institution wherein such systematic 
scientific instruction may be given.” With this 
object, Mr. Mason assigns certain freehold and 
leasehold property, estimated at not less than 
100,000/. Instruction is to be provided by means 
of classes, in mathematics, physics, chemistry, the 
natural sciences (especially geology and mineralogy 
with their application to mines and metallurgy), 
botany, zoology, languages, mechanical drawing, 
and architecture. 

Ay important contribution to our knowledge 
of bitumen and its uses, which in these days of 
asphalte pavement and the like, is important, will 
be found in the Bulletin de la Société d Encourage- 
ment pour V Industrie Nationale for August. The 
paper, which is by M. Homberg, bears the title of 
‘Bitumen, and its Application to Public Works.’ 


Tue Annual Report of the Institut Impérial de 
Géologie et de l’Académie Impériale de Vienne, 
from November 21st, 1870, to November 2lst, 
1871, has just been issued. The director, M. Fr. 
de Hauer, who made his first geological field 
surveys in connexion with the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, reports a large amount of 
excellent work completed with the year. 


In the Comptes Rendus for the 5th of August 
will be found a paper read at a recent séance of the 
Académie des Sciences, by Prof. J. Dumas, ‘On 
Alcoholic Fermentation.’ The long discussed ques- 
tion of the real nature of fermentation is most 
thoroughly examined, and his conclusions, based 
as they are upon a most close analysis of ferment, 
and a searching study of its action, may be received 
with much confidence. An additional paper by 
the same eminent chemist, ‘On Ferments belonging 
to the Diastase Group,’ is of considerable interest. 








FINE ARTS 
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DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
‘Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Ir the object of these annual gatherings of the 
peripatetic Societies is more to enlist the sympathies 
of the county families, and encourage the local 
lovers of antiquities to persevere in the study and 
preservation of that which remains of the objects 
of antiquity, and to enlighten the inhabitants of a 
district in regard to the value, both historically and 
intrinsically, of their movable and immovable 
treasures, then, according to the opinions of the 
officers of the Association, who are perhaps as well 
able to form a judgment as any outsider, this 
Congress has been exceptionally successful. One 
of the Secretaries, at the opening banquet, stated 
that on his first visit, by direction of the President, 
to Wolverhampton, he was informed that there was 
nothing to see, and no one to take an interest in 
A few days showed 
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archeological pursuits. 








that there was abundance of matter, and a local 
spirit and energy in every way encouraging, 
and, from first to last, the local committee 
was thrusting forward objects to be visited, and 
questions to be discussed, which it was utterly 
impossible for the Association to undertake, and 
excision became the necessity of each day. 

The programmes for the daily excursions included 
a radius of about fifteen miles, and of course in 
that radius included part of Shropshire. Boscobel, 
which, our pages recorded, could not be visited in 
1860 (when the Association met at Shrewsbury), 
was therefore fairly within the excursions, and 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth clothed the well-known 
tale in words telling and forcible. Buildwas 
Abbey and Wenlock Priory would also have been 
included, although both are in Salop, but for 
both having been previously visited in that same 
Shrewsbury Congress ; but for the especial pleasure 
of the Staffordshire members of the meeting, an 
extra day was fixed, when, though there was a 
diminution in numbers, still five-and-thirty could 
be found to extend the meeting for the purpose of 
viewing and hearing comments on the two 
grandest specimens of the Cistercian and Cluniac 
orders in this country. 

The main points to be referred to, for we cannot 
give detailed reports, are, firstly, those appertaining 
to Wolverhampton itself. The first of these is 
what has hitherto been called the Danish Cross. 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills, who had devoted some time 
to its examination, expressed a decided opinion on 
the first day that it was a Christian cross, sculp- 
tured in the twelfth contury, while Mr. G. Godwin 
maintained that the entasis proved its earlier 
origin by at least two centuries. Mr. E. Roberts, 
who subsequently studied the cross, finally agreed 
with Mr. Hills, but suggested that the sculptures 
might have been incised in an earlier column—the 
capital and mouldings showing signs of Late Nor- 
manor transitional feeling, while the baluster shape 
of the shaft indicated a previous date. 

A second inquiry made by local antiquaries, as 
to the etymology of Wolverton and Wolverhamp- 
ton, was, apparently to their satisfaction, set at rest 
by the Rev. W. Barnes, who stated that in Wolver- 
hampton we have Ton, the Saxon tun or farmstead, 
and HAM, a hemmed ground, often a British or 
other earthwork, the “ham” has become “hamp” 
before the bard t. Wolver may be the worn shape 
of Wulfrun (Wolfcharm), a good Saxon lady, who 
is said to have founded the church and convent 
about the end of the tenth century ; so Wulfrun- 
ham-tun is “the farmstead of Wulfrun’s home (or 
enclosure).” Wolverton was probably another 
“tun” belonging to Wulfrun, but not enclosed. 

The papers were numerous—too numerous to be 
all read, and were entirely devoted to Stafford- 
shire subjects. The inaugural address of Lord 
Dartmouth, given on Monday, was brief but sug- 
gestive, mentioning matters mainly connected 
with the Civil Wars. 

In a paper by Mr. Burgess, ‘On the British 
Remains in the Forest of Arden,’ it was inciden- 
tally stated that this Staffordshire forest is 
that in which Shakspeare laid his scene, and not 
a continental Arden. Mr.J.S. Phené, on the same 
evening, read a paper ‘On the Similarity of 
Design in Early British and Continental Construc- 
tions.’ Both these papers tend to show, as was 
remarked in the subsequent discussion, how 
universal must have been the intercommunication 
in prehistoric times. 

On the following evening, Wednesday, the 
venerable Mr. J. R. Planché read a paper ‘On the 
Family of the Giffards’; Mr. Morgan read a paper 
‘On the Briton, Roman, and Saxon in Stafford- 
shire’; and Mr. E. Levien followed with an 
exhaustive account of the ‘Early Religious Houses 
of Staffordshire, from unpublished MSS’ A 
notable paper was one by Mr. J. W. Grover, ‘On 
Iron and the Ironworks of the Romans,’ giving 
a history of the processes adopted for obtaining a 
blast, either cold or hot, in earliest smeltings. 

Mr. W. de Grey Birch had a pleasing task on the 
last evening, which was wholly devoted to him, 
because his paper seemed to be highly appreciated, 





both by the audience and Lord Wrottesley. His 
paper was ‘On the Wrottesley Documents, 

he excursions included everything of interest 
near the town. Lichfield we need not touch 9 
for, as Mr. Hills remarked, Prof. Willis had ex. 
hausted that subject. Uttoxeter is more fruitf 
because untouched. Wall also, the Etocetum of 
the Romans, received well-deserved attention . 
and one result of the visit is, that subscrip. 
tions are being raised for systematic excavations, 
Dudley Castle was the last place visited, and 
received attention at Mr. Roberts’s hands, such ag 
does not appear to have been paid to it before, 

The entertainments were ample and elegant, 
and it was observed that they were not 
allowed to interfere with the real work of the 
meeting: in no case was more than two hours 
given to these “picnic” receptions, including the 
drive, alighting, introductions, and departure—in. 
deed, the extensive drives precluded the possibility 
of a longer stay at any one place. Self-denial had 
also to be exercised, for the Bishop of Lichfield’s 
proffered luncheon had to be declined as well as 
several others, and repeated offers of wayside 
“restorations.” 

Those who received the Association were Mr, 
John Neville, of Haselour Hall, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, at Patshull (the President for the year), 
and Mr. Richmond Collis, of Stourton Castle, besides 
light refections of the Bishop, Capt. Shaw Hellier, 
&c. The brilliant Conversazione given by the Mayor 
on Saturday evening deserves special mention. The 
whole of the apartments of the new Town Hall were 
thrown open, and in order that business might not 
be sacrificed for pleasure, the several rooms on the 
upper floor were arranged for exhibition of objects 
illustrative of local interest, including local indus- 
tries,andin each room was some one able and willing 
to throw light on the treasures there collected. 
Several hundreds of persons availed themselves of 
the privilege the membership gave them, and of 
the invitations separately given. Pleasant words 
are spoken by the Wolverhamptonians of the 
members, and we trust the hope entertained by 
the Association of eventual good being caused by 
the Congress will be realized. 

We cannot close our notice without observing 
on the extreme satisfaction which appears to have 
been felt at the exertions, geniality, and politeness 
of the officers, amongst whom were conspicuous 
Mr. G. M. Hills, Mr. E. Roberts, and Mr. G. R. 
Wright. 








MUSIO 


a ae 
NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

THE programme of the Seventeenth Triennial 
Festival, to be held at Norwich, on the 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th of September, has been 
issued. The musical meetings in the East 
Anglian capital are always more or less interesting, 
and have, at times, been even important, on account 
of the remarkable novelties, sacred as well as 
secular, which have been produced. The early 
efforts of the late Gresham Professor, Mr. Edward 
Taylor, the bass singer, even if bearing traces of 
too sectarian a spirit and too narrow views of Art, 
tended materially to increase the fame of the 
Norwich Festival; and if it had done 
nothing more than introduce Spohr and _ his 
oratorios, its high reputation would have been 
fairly earned. The tide certainly turned against 
Spohr’s works with the advent of Mendelssohn ; 
but the pioneers of Art must not be forgotten 
with the appearance of new lights. Norwich has 
always been very serviceable to the musicians born 
within its boundaries, and even in the present 
a rane there is evidence of strong local feeling. 

0 long as this kind of attachment does not soar 
beyond reasonable limits, there can be no objection 
to a slight prevalence of the town epidemic; but 
when the fever becomes a furore, and an attempt 
is made to put forward an idol who proves after 
all to be of the earth, earthy, it is, of course, time 
for intervention and protest on the part of the 
true lovers of what is great and lasting in compo- 
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sition. The Festivals are for the benefit of the 
charitable institutions in the city and in the 
county at large, and these have at various times 
largely benefited. As at Birmingham, the per- 
formances, sacred as well as secular, take 
Jace in a large hall, and so far the Triennial 
bathedral Festivals have a marked udvantage. 
The city and county of Norwich is, how- 
ever, specially favoured in having the music 
done in St. Andrew’s Hall, which was once 
attached to the Monastery of the Black Friars. 
There are attractions enough in the city besides 
the hall to interest the antiquary, and visitors to 
the Festival will do well to attend the service at 
the Cathedral on the Sunday of the meeting, as 
they will hear a performance very superior to that 
which is generally heard in the metropolitan 
diocese. The patrons of the forthcoming Festival 
include the names of the Queen and the leading 
members of the royal family ; the President is 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the County; and the Vice- 
Presidents include the names of the city and 
county dignitaries, the M.P.s for the town and 
county, &c. As regards the sacred works to be 

rformed, there is no special novelty. On the 
Monday, Mr. A. Sullivan’s ‘Te Deum,’ conducted 
by the composer, will be given. As this work was 
composed in celebration of the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales, who is a resident in the county, it is 
natural that the ‘Te Deum’ should be heard. It 
will be followed by the first and second parts of 
Haydn’s ‘Creation. On Wednesday, there will be 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’; on Thursday, the ‘St. 
Peter’ of Sir Julius Benedict ; and on Friday, the 
‘Messiah.’ The essential elements of the week’s 
doings are comprised in the three evening concerts 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Thus, on 
the 17th, Mr. Macfarren’s new cantata, ‘ Outward 
Bound,’ will be heard for the first time, as also a 
new Festival Overture, and a new song by Mr. 
F, H. Cowen. On the same evening, the March 
and Chorus from Mr. W. G. Cusins’s ‘Gideon’ 
will be executed. On the 18th, a Scena, with 
Chorus, by Dr. E. Bunnett (formerly a choir-boy 
in the Cathedral), and an Andante for clarionet 
solo (Mr. Lazarus), with orchestral accompaniment 
by Mrs. A. M. White, known as Miss Alice Smith, 
a lady composer of no ordinary ability, will be the 
points of attraction. On the 19th, the first allegro 
and scherzo of a new Symphony in G minor, by 
Sir Julius Benedict,—a new overture, ‘ Endymion,’ 
by Mr. King Hall,—a new song Mr. A. 
Sullivan, ‘Guinevere, —will be submitted for the 
appreciation of the auditory. We take note also 
that there will be two pianoforte solos, one played 
by Mr. King Hall, the other by Mr. Kingston 
Rudd, at two of the concerts. M. Sainton (violin) 
and M. Paque (violoncello) are also named 
obbligatt. A fine band of seventy-four players, 
nearly all professionals, has been engaged ; fifty- 
four string, and twenty wood, brass, and percussion. 
Norwich has always been famed for its chorus, the 
East Anglian voices being excellent in quality, and 
great pains are taken with the rehearsals. There 
will be three hundred and eleven voices, of whom 
eighty-four are sopranos, forty-seven contraltos, 
twenty-three altos, seventy-five tenors, and eighty- 
two basses. A great treat may fairly be antici- 
pated from the choral singing. Dr. Bunnett will 
preside at the organ, and M. Sainton is the chef 
@attaque. The leading solo singers will be Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, and Malle. 
Albani, sopranos; Madame Patey and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, contraltos ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Kerr Gedge, tenors; and 
Mr. J. G, Patey and Mr. Santley. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of these autumnal musical 
manceuvres is SirJulius Benedict. On the whole, the 
programme is promising, and if it should prove the 
means of introducing fresh talent, and of increasing 
the estimation with which our mature composers 
are held, there will be reason to rejoice. There is 
one marked feature attending the selection of the 
pleces to be performed which is highly commend- 
able, the more so as it is novel, and it may prove 
infectious. Looking over the names of the com- 
posers, we find that three are French, MM. Hérold, 





Auber, and Gounod; ten Italian, Signori Rossini, 
Mercadante, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, Giordani, 
Bevignani, Campana, Randegger, and Prince 
Poniatowski; eleven German, Herren Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Blumenthal, Offenbach, and 
Benedict; and, mirabile dictu, eighteen English, 
namely, Messrs. Dibdin, Reeve, Bishop, Balfe, 
Braham, Macfarren, Pierson, Sullivan, Hatton, 
Cusins, Cowen, Reay, Harcourt, Goss, King Hall, 
Bunnett, Clay, and Mrs. White. 





Musical Gossip. 

THE commissions for new works to be produced 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival of.1873 are at 
present for an oratorio by Mr. Arthur Sullivan ; a 
dramatic cantata by Signor Randegger, based on 
Schiller’s poem, ‘Den Gang zum Eisenhammer’ 
(‘The Walk to the Forge’); and a cantata by 
Signor Schira. 

THE advantages of having National Opera- 
houses, supported by governmental money and 
influences, are manifested strongly in France, 
where a young artist of ability can readily find an 
opportunity of being heard, and a composer of 
merit is safe not to be left in neglect. Since M. 
Halanzier has been Director of the Grand Opera- 
house in Paris, there has been a succession of 
débuts more or less successful, and now he has 
found a valuable acquisition in a new tenor, M. 
Richard, who has enacted Fernando (Signor 
Mario’s great character), in Donizetti’s ‘ Favorita.’ 
M. Richard sang the two romances with intelli- 
gence and charm; but it was in the duet finale 
with Leonora (Mdlle. Bloch) that he distinguished 
himself so specially as a dramatic singer that the 
duo was encored. Halévy’s ‘Juive,’ which is a 
popular opera in Italy and Germany, is to be 
revived, with spectacular attractions. Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Africaine’ continues to draw large houses to the 
Rue Lepelletier. 

Tue drama of ‘Don Cesar de Bazan, by MM. 
Dennery and Dumanoir, is being set for the 
Opéra Comique by M. Massenet, whose poet is 
M. Chantepie. 

M. Vercer has engaged for his next Italian 
Opera season Madame Volpini and Mdlle. Albani 
(the Canadian singer), late of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Tuer death is announced of the celebrated con- 
tralto, Signora Rosamunda Pisaroni. We shall 
probably take another opportunity of speaking of 
her career. 

Tue works at the new Grand Opera-house in 
Paris, close to the Grand Hotel, and at the 
Lyrique, are now progressing, although but slowly. 

Many lady amateurs, owing to revolutionary 
changes in France and Italy, have adopted the 
lyric drama, or have taken to the concert-room 
professionally. To the names which have, perhaps, 
too often appeared, must be added that of the 
Marchioness de Santayana, formerly a maid of 
honour to Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain. The new 
aspirant for operatic honours has already appeared 
at Naples, in Hérold’s ‘Pré aux Clercs,’ as 
Isabelle ; and is now engaged for the Apollo 
Theatre at Rome, where she is to sing in the 
‘Mignon’ of M. Ambroise Thomas, and the 
‘Ombra’ of Herr Flotow, the composer of ‘ Marta,’ 
‘Stradella,’ &c. 

As might have been expected, M. Gounod has 
met with a cordial welcome at Spa. At his first 
concert in the Redoute, the selections from 
‘Philemon et Baucis,’ ‘La Reine de Saba,’ &c., 
were much applauded. Mdlle. Gaetano, Mrs. 
Weldon, and va Werrenrath, a tenor, sang com- 
positions by the French composers which were 
duly appreciated. 

Sianor Petretwa’s last opera, ‘ Marco Visconti,’ 
has been successfully produced in Rome, 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. B. H.—M. A. B.—B. W.— 
0. 8.—J. M.—T. M.—received. 
*,* No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 


——— 


NOTICE.—STANLEY’S EXPEDITION in 
SEARCH of Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce 
that they have completed arrangements for the early 
publication of this important work, which will contain 
upwards of Seven Hundred Pages of Letter-press, 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations from Mr. Stanley’s 
own Drawings, a Map of his Route, dc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. 

N.B.—It is necessary to state that this work is not made up of cor- 
respondence which has already appeared in print, but will contain the 
fullest details of Mr. Stanley’s many adventures whilst in search of, 


and his long residence with, Dr. Livingstone; together with most 
luabl hical and eth hical information. 








IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN. 

THE HYMNAL COMPANION TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
NOTICE.—The ORGANIST’S EDITION of the 
HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER, containing also the 

CHANTS, is now ready, feap. 4to. price 7s. 6d. 

*,* This Edition will be found very useful and convenient for HOME 
USE AT THE PIANO. It contains a few alternative Tunes, as 
Nicaa, Sternanos, &., and also tunes to ruree New Hymns, which 

ave added to the collection, viz.:—* The Church’s One Founda- 

ion.” * kindly Light,’ and * We ‘sus.’ 

The New Edition, with Accompanying Tunes for C tional Use, 
is now ready, price 38. Also a most choice selection of nearly 200 Single, 
Double, and Quadruple Chants, compiled on the same principles as 
the Tune-book from the best ancient and modern sources, by J. T. 
ao = Price 1s. 6d. separately ; or bound together with the 

‘une-| > 48. 

This HK yuna, which has been already adopted in numerousChurches, 
has everywhere given the greatest satisfaction. It can now be had in 
numerous editions, from One Penny to Three Shilliugs and Sixpence 
and on vemeee Bindings; and Lists and Specimens will be forwarded 
on application. 

of This Hymyat has been received everywhere with marked appro- 
bation. It has been most highly spoken of by many leading Reviews, 
and fresh testimony to its usefulness is being daily received. 








*,* Capital Books for the Country and Seaside. 
The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, 1969-70, and subsequent Travels 
and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey 
across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By 
Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, wit 
Illustrations and Map, 1és. [Second Edition. 
“The best work on those awe-inspiring regions of the earth which 
has yet been written, and a narrative of personal adventure in which 
the literary style does justice to the interest, to the romance, and the 
of the incident The tone of this book is altogether 
gj eh and refreshing.” —Spectator. 
“ This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the plessare of reading for some time past.”— Examiner. 
** His fascinating volume....We have said enough to show that the 
book is not only exciting but instructive reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Deals with daring ascents and descents of rapids in slender canoes, 
with lonely paddles across wide lakes, and with dangers from rebels 
against whom an expedition was on the way ....Tells of fearful cold 
braved on the open plains, of wanderings among Indians, of frequent 
hardships, and of the risk of meeting with an epidemic which had 
destroyed whole tribes of people."’—Athenaum. 
“Captain Butler writes with rare spirit . ..Capt. Butler’s book we 
have read with unusual pleasure, and are sure others will do the same.” 
Nonconformist. 


ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambton 
YOUNG, C.E., ey ! of the Royal Humane Society. Giving 
a detail of every Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society has been granted during the last Forty-one Years; 
added to which, is the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, anda 
Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which this Decoration has 
been granted. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 


POEMS. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” New Edition, considerably enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 316, cloth extra, 58. 


A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss Mary 
HEALY, Author fof ‘ Lakeville,’ ‘The Home Theatre,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William 
BLACK. Eleventh and Chenese Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 
price 6s. with Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

By the same Author, 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ Third and Cheaper Edition, 
small post 8vo. 68. 

“* A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
deli 4 h waded, Review. 


f Nee 3 
** A very charming book.”—Pall ‘Walt Gazette. 
“ Asa story it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 

*,* Visitors to the West of England should procure a Copy of 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

“ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet #0 simpl, 
does John Ridd tell his tale....‘ Lorna Doone’ is a work of real excel- 
lence, and as such we heartily commend it to the public. c 

Saturday Review. 

“The quantity of reading is about equal to four ordinary volumes of 
the (3 vol Saeval (ope: this is no small praise for one to be able to say 
that it is not likely that any reader will be found who feels that there 
isa ay too much. arora Ee 

** Will delight the heart of Devonians, recalling as it does the nurse. 
tales of their childhood. But the book is of far wider interest, and 
the records of deeds of savage outlawry, intermingled with love stories, 
are sure to be generally attractive.”"—John Bull. 


By the same Author, 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore, 


Author of ‘Lorva Doone.’ New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Price 68. 











London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 155, for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 


1.‘The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON.’ By W. 
Black, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. Chaps. 25—26. 


2. ‘NOVELS and THEIR TIMES.” By Lady Pollock. Part 2. 
3%. ‘EAST EUROPE.’ By W. Beatty Kingston. 
4. ‘OUR COAL SUPPLY.’ By Alfred 8. Harvey. 
5. ‘The TWO MARYS: My Own Story.’ Chaps. 1—4. 
6. ‘DEVELOPMENT in DRESS.’ By G. H. Darwin. 
7. ‘The BALLOT, 
8. ‘FORMER DAYS.’ By Marwood Tucker. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


Just published, 
ELPS FOR MY VILLAGERS. 
By the Rev. THEODORE SHURT, M.A., Leamington. 
Price 4a. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


gree a BF hpengatenn General Printer and 
Lith on application, be happy to forward 
Estimates f or "alt k Binds of Letter-Press Printing, and Artistic and 














City Press.—** The west, w 
asa 


ildof 


jas no 


imcn of Typography, and Obromoiithogrepnic Art, 
men of Typography romo- ographic 
rival. The Reproductions of these various iMustrations were entrusted 
to Edward J. lcaneie. b = they have been most faithfully and 
— —— by rocess of Photo-chromo-lithography, and 

accurately have they been Tac-sim similed i that, by the uninitiated, they 
onigns cast = taken for the originals.” 


Enpwarp J. Francis, 4 and 22, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Invested Aseets on 31st Deoenber, wie socesees £8,394,658 
Income for the past year nt : £502,969 
Policies effected during the present Year on n the Participating Scale 
<= memes will share 7 the Profits to be made up to 31st of December, 


and ye ny of Proposal may be obtained on application, 


eee 
personally or by letter, to 
May, 1872. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
INSURANCE 


LiF COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 





PELICAN 


Henry R. Brand, net M.P. ry Lancelot Jictioné, Eo. 
Octavius E. Coope, E: ano Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S 
John Coope Davis, Esa. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, Esa. | 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. Mi. P. 

This Company offers 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with participation in four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 

LOANS 

in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 


not less than 500: 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
quired for the A of 1001. for the whole term of life :— 


Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 






































Without With Without With 
Age. | Profits. | Profits. | 48° | Profits. Profits. 
1% | eno | #115 0 | 4 | #21810 | 23 6 5 
20 1 13 10 1193 | 50 | 40 9 410 7 
30 240 2104} 6 | 610 674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


E AGLE 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Directors. 
James Murray, Esq. C.B. F.R.G.S., Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Thomas Foddington. Esq. Charies Jellicoe, Esq. 
Charles Chatfiel Iph Ludlow Lopes, Esq. 
Sir J. Buller ame Bart. D.C.L. Phi ip Rose, E 45 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. George Russell, Esq. 
W. Augustus Guy, M.D. F.R.S. Admiral Tindal. 

Auditors. 


Henry Rose, Esq. 1 Wm. R. Barker, Esq. 


Medical Officers. 
John W. Ogle, M.D. | William Cholmeley, M.D. 
Actuary and Seeretary. 
George Humphreys, Esq. M.A. 
Extract from the Report, dated the 9th inst., for the year ending the 
30th of June i" being the Thirteenth Quinquennium, and Sixty-fifth 
of the Compan s existence: — 





Income aon Premiums . ° £346,279 
Do. Interest ° 139,049 
Claims on Deceased Lives, with additions thereto .. 307,314 
Expense of M: en 
Being 2°95 per cent. on the Income of the ¢ Company, ob 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds |: 2.” 2,937,599 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity ‘Transactions #o740,283 
Surplus £158,376 


Sut of this surplus the sum of 184,654!. will be distributed, leaving 
722l. to be — to the next account ; the aos pr ee of it due to 
Proprieto: il be pels to them, torether with the dividend. on 
and after the art Monae in October next, and the notices of allot- 
ment, with a statement of the usual a sent to the participating 
Policy-holders, at as early a date as possible. 
The time has not sufficed to furnish : a al statement of additions 
yoy _ it been approximately ascertained that the 
tions to the assured under participating Policies of Sventy 
— standing will probably be on the average at a rate of 451. to eac’ 
1,0002. assured, or about 30l. per cent. of the Premiums paid during the 
last five years. 
The remaini: sing, seturne irae seguired by the recent Act of Parliament to 
and will contain all the ad daiiconl ichomation ehich ook te denned 
nD formation which can be desire 
dn relation to the Company 
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8vo. price 2s, 6d. 


ROMA REGALIS ; 


OR, THE NEWEST PHASE OF AN OLD STORY. 
By THOMAS H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of ‘A History of the Kings of Rome,’ &c. 
London: Bett & Datpy, York-street, Covent-garden. 


MR. MARTINEAU’S ESSAYS. 


An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES of ESSAYS, by the Rev. James 


MARTINEAU, LL.D., begins in 
OLD AND NEW, for July, 1872. 


They will be continued exclusively in that Journal. The Subjects will be— 

RELIGION : Natural, Revealed, and Apocalyptic. 

The MESSIANIC APOCALYPSE. 

Se and JOHANNINE DOCTRINE of CHRIST 








GOD in NATURE. 

GOD in HUMANITY. 

GOD in HISTORY. 

The CHURCH and its EXCLUSIVE CLAIMS. 
SCRIPTURE and the LIMITS of its AUTHORITY. - 
The HUMAN and the DIVINE ELEMENTS in HISTORY. The SENSE of SIN and the DOCTRINES of REDEMPTION, 
The HISTORICAL CHRIST. The SACRAMENTAL SUPERSTITION. 


OLD and NEW is a Leading American Monthly Magazine, published in Boston and New York. 
Other Contributors, well known in England, are Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, ATHANASE Se hy Dr. ASA 
GRAY, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, EDWARD BEECHER, D.D., HENRY W. BELLOUS, D.D. 


For Sale by all Newsmen. Annual Subscriptions received by 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SzaR1z, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, London. 


HENRY S. KING & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 











Now ready, 8vo. sewed, price 6d. 


A PLEA for JUSTICE to THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


a Few Remarks on the Qualification of Directors. By the Rev. W. HODGSON, M.A. 


** A very earnest little pamphlet, proving that third-class passengers pay best and are treated worst of all... 
traveller should read this book.”—Publishers’ Circular. 

** Those lines which have adopted the new and reasonable system have gained remarkably by the change........ We advise 
directors to go on reforming boldly, to give the ‘common people’ better carriages, more comforts, kinder consideration, and low 
fares, with good and swift service.” —Daily Telegraph. 


In a few days, price One Shilling, 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. A Contribution towards his Bio- 


graphy. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
*,* Reprinted, with numerous Additions, from the Contemporary Review. 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE. A Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 


Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for Health in the Pyrenees and amongst the Watering-places of 
France (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From the French of Dr. ALPHONSE 


With 


-Every railway 


DONNE. Large post 8vo. extra cloth gilt, 9s. [ Ready. 
SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS, 1850—1872. Annotated 
by W. G. BROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 9s. [Just out. 


1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter.—2. Westerton v. Liddell.—3. Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal.— 
4. Martin v. Mackonochie.—5. Hibbert v. Purchas.—6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., 


Author of ‘Music and Morals,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS:—1. STEPHEN 


LANGTON. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Just Published, price 5s. 
CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-Gen. von Mirus. Trans- 


lated from the German by Captain FRANK 8S. RUSSEL, 14th King’s Hussars. 


This is the Text-Book of Instruction in the German Cavalry, and comprises all the Details connected with the Military 
Duties of Cavalry Soldiers on Service. The Translation is made from a New Edition, which contains the Modifications 
introduced consequent on the experiences of the late War. 


Hewyry 8S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill], London. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 











BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
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Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
- ANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
Fr and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GkO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








mecbianed } 1810. - . 
f Premium for Young Lives.—Copies of Revenue Accoun' 
By bm Sheet may be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Thread- 
needle-street, and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 
J. G. PRIESPLEY, Actuary. 





EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
D WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL pee 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 58. insures 1,000. a 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injur: ONE out gut of cuny 
19 Annual Policy- -holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEA 
Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
S and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS, 


ROBERT T HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 











By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 
B45* CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an inspection of their 
Stock, which is of the most varied description. 

25, 26, and 27, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SIEGES DE PLUME. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 

THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 

Show Rooms :—25, 26, and 27, Berners-street W. 
HOWARD & SONS. 


ete GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


USE ONLY THE 
G L _  - BB 2. L OD 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 
holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., inany 
position over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage en Seat, or Yacht. 
As used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to “invalids and Students. 
Admirably adapted for India. A most useful and elegant Wedding 
or Birthday gift. Prices, 20s. and 50s. Drawings aoe —J. CARTER, 
55, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. London, 




















Ho® EYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
welladapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 
4 kind; ard are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 131 B, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet J Wakackes (by appointment) to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales. 


HE PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, abn ont. or 
Tearranged at pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances pe 
ordinary Boxes of Moist Colours.— ong h of Patent- Flexible-Division 
Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s. to 4l. 4e. Lists on ap; on. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, ne sent Ag London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


REGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 15s., fitted; the Porte- 
lowe, 108, 6d., fitted ; the Locket- Box, 68. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 


_ & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- anted 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists o 
Prices, 1 130 Titesteations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’ 4 
, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's 's Churchyard, London. 


ROW NING’S ‘*PANERGETIC” BINO.- 
b LAR OPERA, FIELD, and MARINE GLASS f° 
rilliant light, extensive field of view, and sha ———. ee 
& 103. Tiinstrated Description free by 
ls. Field- Glasses from 11. 108.—J JOUN i BROWNING, Optician to 


vernment, the Royal Observatory, 63, Strand. 
Wo yeaeMStOry: 6, Vine-street, 2.0. Prize Medal, 1862. "Wetablished 

















J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, a, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120. ~~) —— and 22, Cornhill, London ; 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S To 
velling and Tourists’ Suits, from —y' Ne to Tro 
from 14s.; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, fro: , if with S Sik 
Lapels, 21s. For August and September Shooting: + 3 J. NICOLL’S 
Cheviot Wool, 14 guinea Jacket, with cartridge and peck, post poc! aste, 
cool and strong as ee resisting the thorn and damp, an 
to this variable clima 


PECIAL N OTICE. —A NEW OVERCOAT, of 
an ontjorly a new design, has just been introduced at these Estab- 
lishments. It is named for distinction the ** DREADNOUGHT. for 
Sea or Land the ages of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Srenees. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
ag = ay Knickerbocker Suits, ~ New Sons, from 21s. 5 
Morning Suits, from 52s.; Evening Dress 3 from ; High hland 
Suits, from the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s.; 
Sommer Orersoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from l4s.; in Melton 
clot from 218. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Hiding Habite, 


in various Coloured Tweed, Meee. and guperine 
Hats Trimmed, from 218. ; 
ionable Costumes for the 








31. 38. to 8l. 88. s Fantaloons, 2. 6d. ; Ridin 
¥v Vaterproot T Tweed Cl from 218. F; 
Promenade, Yachting, or velling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
BRANCHES: 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39, "New-steest, Birmingham. 


Adis’ LEVANT LEATHER BOOTS for 
OUNTRY WEAR 
BUTTON, BALMORAL. or ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Post Free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURT ON’S, | Table Dessert Carvers 














Knives. Knives.| 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. | od 
27 s 
} d. s. d.| #8. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles .. perdozen 16 0 13 0 5 6 
3$ do. balance do. . - do. | 0; 14 0 5 6 
4 do. do. 0. . do, 240 6«618 (0 6 9 
4 do, fine do. do. +. do, 30 0) 2 0 9 0 
4 do. extra large do. . do. | 33 0) 2% 0] 9 0 
4 do. finest African do. . - do. | 37 0| 30 0| 12 6 
~ with silver ferules . + do. | 36 0) 30 0) 15 0 
Do. with silvered blades . - do. | 50 4 38 o| 13 6 
Bike aw ro-silvered handles do. 23 19 0° 6 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Parnishing Ironmonger, by 

po merge to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis 
sy: id. It contains upwards of 850 [llustrations of his unrivalled 
Stoc th List of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms.— 
39, Onioedotrent, W.;.1, 14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, 
Perry’s- lace ; and 1, Newman: yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing g js tothe most distant ports of the United Kingdom by rail- 











way is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 
LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 


SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
alaees NEW 7 eee of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post fr 


os we Strand, London. 


A DELIGHTFULand LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
with a Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
“UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


W HITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 


Ready for immediate use, and most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists, 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 














EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d by Connoisseurs “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
P e app 





UNBIVALLED FOR loeeee AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 


Aquate—-CROS & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. ‘LAZENBY&S0N, Sole Proprietors of thecelebrated Rece 
SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS s0 


ee of the. PI CKL ES, 

tone ond d by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public = the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, WIGMORE-STREET. Cav: ee 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity-street, London 


ARySt s SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The 





iptsand 














ted Sauc rticularly uested 

to - a... that poh npotthes prepared oe E. B LAL ZEN BY & 580. , bears 
the label used so many years,signed “ Elisabeth Lasenby.” 

vw. 2.3 A. mM. me Win Et, 


as a age to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this ban eaatneretn ane of 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption ¥ 
The success which has a “ Waters’ Quinine Wine at from 
its care Ih wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine > make it an excellent restorative to the 

weak. It behoves Public to see that ey > pare ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; ar the result of Chancery p , & short time since, 
elicited the fact that at least one “uprincipied imitator did not use 
Syniee at all in the manufacture of his Wine. Ali Grocers 

Waters’ Quinine Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agente: Lewis & Co. Worcester. 








[DIGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON & SON, 
and recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Sold in bottles from 3s., ond in boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists, and 
Manufacturers. 


queues MORSON & ’SoN, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 


GALTE CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
ALES, in —» also in Cask, in the finest condition. 





Champagne— .; Imperial 'Sillery, 348.5 Sillery, 248. per doz. 
Port—Cockburn’s 8 "Oia ¢ Crusted, 41s., 358., wanght, 248. oer doz. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 398.; Fino, 318.; Pale or Gold, 248. per doz, 

Claret—Good, 128.; Superior, 158., 188., 2ls., per doz. 


MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 
TT oe eae COMMISSION AGENCY, 





rner of Spring Gardens.—Vi' Marsala, 
the port my nest, 00 aoe matured, rt — al. 48. ot or 138. 10d. 
very finest i . at. 42 ve of 


seven dozen, or 12s. per dozen; an octave pore —-% pure, light unbran- 
died ay A , Sl. 58., or 168, per dozen ; an octave of su r 
Dinner pure. pale, fit for any gentleman's table, 
61. 68., or 198. ed. per dozen : = Cegeae of ee a r-dinner Sherry, 
of fine e body and flavour, 111. 2 , or 348. per dozen ; an octave of supe- 
rior Gold or Dark Gold tty a splendid o — ot vie of wine, nutty and 
soft, 121. 128., or 398. 6d. per dozen. All samples free. 

For further particulars of the Agency’s system of supplying the 
Soe os from the Grower and a Seioeer with fan | escription 
of andy, asa e rofit a commission of 74 per cent. 
(ls. 6d. i in csr penn ), apply to the Wine Commission Agency, No. 53, 
Charing Cross. Terms, ca 





PURE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use:— 




















Claret .............006 188. Va. 18 188. 248. ae. 368. 488. per dozen. 
Hock and Moselle .... 248. 308. 488. 608. per dozen. 
ARDS .. «2+. ee eens 362. 428. ac Ge oe. ore, 

ed and White Burgundy 249. 803. 368. 488. 608. per dozen. 
ee 188. 208. per dozen. 

208. 248. per dozen. 

nails 208. 24e. 308, 368. 428. per dozen. 

rt of varior ee 248. 308. 368. 428. 488. per dozen. 

ola Pale Brandy .. 488. 608. 728. 848. per dozen. 


EDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT: STREET, LONDON; and 
30, HEING'SROAD. BRIGHTO 


Originally OE A.D. 1667. 


a OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SpAReL Ine WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, but 
at a more moderate price. 
This poivelly or aa and naturally — Wine from the Rhine 
is now ot en into i coun is imported solely by 
e88 





It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it resembles in colour ; and is of two conliones. ¢ = par and the 
Ricu, to the former of which’ attention is Reg Fang 

54a. per doz. Bottles ; 298. per d 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 

treet, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


145, New Bond- 





LARET, 12s. per doz. ; 7s. per doz. pints; 5/.10s. 
per half-bhd. ; 102. per hhd. “aut paid: a pure leazant Wine, 
from acidity, and of sufficient ly to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon 
casks, each complete, with tap and vent-peg. his plan has been found 
by experience to answer extremely well. 

SAUTRERE, 14s. per doz. ; 8s. per doz. pints: an excellent white 

in Ordinai 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 





DIftetic 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
E PPS’ Ss 


BREAKFAST. 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
of di and and by a careful ap) 
the fi of well-selected coooa, Mr. Epps has 
breakfane tables with a CS acer? flavoured beverage, w 
us many heavy d bills.” Gaeette. 
Made simply with ae water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, Lond 
Epps’s Cocoa is as r with C d Milk, and sold in tins, 
labelled ** Epps’ 's Milky Cocoa.” 


O A. 


vern the 
ication of 
vided our 
ch may save 














AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ oO I N E. 


The Food Journal says :— 
“ By a new process to which the ame are subjected, ee  paaainal 
oil is 


part of the ited for 
afternoon or evening use, a8 a substitute for tea, being the a t. 
favour of Cackoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 
Each at or tin is labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemist: 
170, Piccadilly ; 48, Whsentasoileceress’ 112 y 2, Great Heusscll-street. 
Works for Dietetic isa tpaed ehh oes ~~ Sik a nsen ve 
Cachol repar: condensed milk, and sold in 
an ied ** Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” 


EPPS’S 
C H oO oe ee ee 


La Situation, (the ie Tengestaliet organ,)in an article entitled 
Angleterre, says :— 
ne seule usine o8 la préparation du 
aussi considér: 


ables que ceux 
Messieurs Epps. 
dans som genre que cette immense 


The of each tablet is labelled, 
MES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic ens London 
Epps's ‘8 Vk 4 date ip ale prepared s w riike Oheoclate milk, and sold in 


Pye ti EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, TMBADACHE.GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the best mild 
aperient for Delicate Constitutions; especially adapted for LADIES, 
OHI ILDREN, INFANTS. 








“ Nous n'avons en y nnd ase 
que tend avons vus dans I’ 
C'est une véritable 

Sab 





and! 
EFORD & CO. 178, New Bond-street, London; 
aaa f all Chemists throughout the World. 
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NOW READY, PART I. PRICE SIXPENCE, RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE BOOK OF PHRASE AND FABLE. EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., of Trinity Hall, Cam- | enna esas 

bridge; Author of ‘Guide to Science,’ ‘Guide to Every-Day Know-| The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH 

ledge,” &c. Consisting of about TWENTY THOUSAND EXAM. | gpcomplied ty the Rev: J) BRIGHT. a2 Stasar af 

PLES of Familiar Words, Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, Proverbs, | eet 

Pseudonyms, Popular Titles, Local Traditions, Literary Blunders, Vulgar The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH 

Errors, &c., presenting an inexhaustible Fund of Information, as valuable | GM, pe uisue, a. Prodch Mast tn Maribgroueh Csiegt 
2 ws . x A ° apted for use in connexion with the ‘Grammar.’ Cloth, 3, é¢. 

as it is interesting, especially useful to Readers, Writers, Speakers, and 

Talkers. To be completed in Fifteen Parts. 


The above two Works are now in use at Harrow and Marlborough, 
DR. DUNCAN’S ‘TRANSFORMATIONS OF INSECTS.’ 
SECOND EDITION, Now Ready, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 16s. 


The Transformations of Insects. By Professor Duncan, 


M.D. F.R.S. Being an Adaptation: of M. Emile Blanchard’s ‘Metamorphoses, Mceurs et Instincts de Insects’; and | ’ . 
a Compilation from the Works of Newport, Charles Darwin, Spence Bate, Fritz Mtiller, Packard, and others. With 240 | a ty meg jane ag ny By J. Say ELD, 
highly-finished Engravings. Royal 8vo. 500 pages. | Edition. 18. 5 y a seis 
‘'So many new lights have been shed upon the natural history of this great and varied group of animals, that it was quite | “ The writer has performed his task admirably.” : 
time for our lovers of entomology to be provided with a new and trustworthy account of insect life. Dr. Duncan has well | School Board Chronicle, 
supplied this want.....A beautiful illustrated work. It will make an admirable gift-book for old or young naturalists.” } —_- 
A m. 


“ A really admirable account of a department of nature very wonderful, but hitherto but little known, The engravings are | ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By 








The MARLBOROUGH GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. New and Revised Edition. Arranged and Com. 
— by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master of the Modern 

jhool in Marlborough College. 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of SPELLING, on the 


exquisitely beautiful.” . ¢ 
“This splendid volume is not only a delightful repertory of curious and suggestive facts, but a valuable text-book.” Folios othe Boa tn” By tt ee 
Pall Mall Gazette. 128 pages, feap. 8vo. Second Edition. 1s. 





ime ABenomm says af There could not be a better first book for 
On September 2 will be published, price 7s. 6d. | Nitra Niel aati teh ee oO: 


The Vegetable World: a History of Plants, with their 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By 











Botanical Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. By LOUIS FIGUIER. With a Glossary of Botanical Terms. New 3 te . 
Edition, revised and corrected. Being the New Volume of the Cheap Edition of the Figuier Series. Sanaa Rig BW st RD a eee * ee 
with Original Diagrams. 160 pages, fcap. 8vo. 1s. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. pt ee re as Protea 


The Insect World: a Popular Account of the Orders of 


Insects. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Revised and Corrected by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Geology , SOCIAL ECONOMY: a Series of 


in King’s College, London. With 576 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth. | Lessons for the Upper Classes of Primary Schools. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., Tooke Professor of Economic Science, 


** Like all tthe books on Natural History issued by the same firm, it is remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of &c. 128 pages, cloth, 1s. 
‘ itd illustrations. The book is an excellent one, and admirably got up.”—Educational Times. | ** A very admirable treatise.”—Educational Times. 








3 ; Now Ready, complete in 4 vols. cloth gilt, 6s. each ; or 2 vols. half calf, 31s. €d. | 
| ELEMENTARY MUSIC. By Henry 


‘Cagsell’s Household Guide. Furnishing, in the fullest past Radhng annie Mina sie 





& ost ‘extended.aense, a Guide to every Department of Practical Life, each ure of Domestic and Social Econ: ledge of Muste.- extra feap. Ws cloth, 1s. 
po dealt with ore the Requirements of all Classes of Income. ith numerous Colouged Cookery Plates, | ———_ 
lustrations on ‘every page. | . . P 
** Thousands of bits of information may be gleaned from the work to enable us to improve our dress, our food, our regimen ; | OUR BODIES. By Ellis A. Davidson. 
f hints,as to increased comfort and convenience in the home; th ds of suggestions relating to almost every | ington. pectiore. Tiaed maition” = numerous Illustrations, 
| 


thousands o BS 
conceivable department of utility, ornament, and enjoyment.”—Manchester Guardian. 
® ~ ***Cassell’s Household Guide’ is the sort of book, in fact, that a practical friend would give to a young couple starting in 











just as one would give a cyclopsdia to a man about to voyage round the world.”—Spectator. . 
=: AA set |The ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Ellis 
A. DAVIDSON. With Illustrati and Questions 

Now Ready, coloured boards, 3s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. selected from Government Examination Papers. Cloth, 200 pages. 


| Fourth Editiomp:Is. 6d 
*,* The above two Works have been prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction for use in the High and Public School of Ontario. 


“Dhe New Volume (Vol. III.) of Little Folks, 


| 
Containing about 500 PICTURES. } 
| 
| 
1 





ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
ees 


*,* Vols. I. and II., containing 1,000 PICTURES, have been several times Reprinted, and are now on sale again at all 
Booksellers’, price 3s. each. 














“A useful, tical serviceable to a beginner.” 
Just Ready, complete in One Handsome Volume, mn a Pepe wremeteas oe Guardian. 
. 78 
The W orld of W at and H Uumour. TO MANAGERS of SCHOOLS, TEACHERS on 
With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, their APPOINTMENT, and OTHERS. 
Super-royal Svo. 480 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. M ANAGERS, TEACHERS, and Others 
desiring an accurate Guide as to the necessary Books, &¢., required 
. SECOND EDITION, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges ; post free, 2s. 9d. in New Schools, are informed that ee 
* TIONAL CATALOGUE, containing 
’ 3 7 7 % . * ign: ro! SCHOOL 
e The Manners of Modern Society: a Comprehensive and) 2 ee i er re epee cpoaTIOn 
: TECHNiCAb 








MANUALS, PRIZE BOOKS, SCHOOL 
“‘ Certainly the best and most useful of all the books on etiquette that we have seen ; equally commendable in spirit and MATICAL INSTRUMEN 
correct in detail.” —Echo witiged *P 


2 , CRAYONS, DRAWING PEN: 
“One of the most sensible and rational books of its kind we have happened to see.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Practical Work on the Etiquette of the Present Day. | DRAWING EXAMPLES, 
| 
| 
| &c., may be had, post free, on app! 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris; and New York. 
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